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Metal links for cartridge belts.....and convenient cans for beer 


ARE ALL MADE BY CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


Most people would say “cans” if they 
were asked what Continental makes. 
That’s why we’re running ads like these 
—to tell folks that Continental now 
turns out many other quality packaging 
and plastic products, too. 


Right now, of course, our most impor- 
tant job is making products for war—not 
only billions of food cans for our armed 
forces and lend-lease, but also hundreds 
of special weapons. 


But when this war is won, keep your 
eye on Continental and on the Conti- 
nental trademark, too. You’ll be seeing 
the Triple-C more and more in industry 
and in your home. 





Products and Divisions of Continental Can Co. 
100 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


CONTINENTAL PRODUCTS: Metal Containers 
Fibre Drums - Paper Containers + Paper Cups 
Plastic Products +» Crown Caps and Cork Prod- 
ucts + Machinery and Equipment. 


OPERATING DIVISIONS: The Container Co. 
Van Wert, Ohio - Keystone Drum Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. - Boothby Fibre Can Division, 
Roxbury, Mass. - Mono Containers, Newark, 
N. J. — Plastics Division, Cambridge, Ohio. 
Bond Crown & Cork Co., Wilmington, .Del. 
Cameron Can Machinery Co., Chicago, Il. 
FOREIGN SUBSIDIARIES: Continental Can Cora- 
pany of Canada, Limited, Sun Life Building, 
Montreal, Canada + Sociedad Industrial de Cuba, 
S. A., Havana, Cuba. 


KEEP YOUR EYE ON CONTINENTAL — FOR PACKAGING AND PLASTIC PRODUCTS 


Tune in “REPORT TO THE NATION,” 


every Saturday over CBS coast-to-coast network. 
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“Let 


[' one thing more than any other 
has made America great, has 
given us the highest standard of 
living in the world, it is the grand 
American custom of “paddling your 
own canoe’’, It is that manly habit 


that has led millions of Americans to 


launch their own businesses, creating 


millions of better jobs for others. 
They have added billions to America’s 
wealth and wages—ten thousand 
times more than any profits they 
made for themselves. 

That sort of thing does not happen 
in nations where the government 
does the thinking and planning for 


its people. It is from those countries 


YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, 


FASTER. FOR 


Pashivgfro 


George do it” 


that the people are most anxious to 
escape, to America. 

Some Americans have lost their 
courage; some foreigners in our 
midst don’t want us to regain it. 
All the more reason for every true 
American to paddle his own canoe 
and not “let George do it’ for him. 

There has never once been a time 
in America when courage, thrift, 
hard work did not pay. There has 
never before been a time when those 


American traits were so vital as today. 


SWASEY , 


Turret Lathes 
Cleveland 
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Motorists. For motorists the Office of 
War Information reported: 

New tires probably will be available 
only to B and C-card drivers, and then 
only after a careful examination of needs. 

Gasoline supplies for civilians are to re- 
main unchanged for the duration of the 
European war. 

Batteries must be conserved carefully, 
due to a shortage of lead. 

Cars on the road have dwindled serious- 
ly, necessitating more share-the-ride pools. 


Gas ban. The War Production Board 
slapped a 72-hour ban on use of natural 
gas by theaters, bowling alleys, bars and 
other amusement places in the East Cen- 
tral areas, because unusually cold weather 
was making supplies short for heating. The 
use of mixtures of natural and artificial gas 
in such establishments also was prohibited. 
The ban applied to New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, West Virginia, Kentucky, the 
District of Columbia and parts of Mary- 
land and Virginia. Industrial use of na- 
tural gas also was curtailed. 


Soap shortage? Shorter supplies of soap 

"were indicated by a reduction in the 
quantities of fats and oils that may be 
used in bulk-package soap and package 
and bar soap. 


Ration stamp duration. The Office of 
Price Administration announced that food 
ration stamps will be good for about four 
months and invalidated after that time. 
For example, red stamps Q5, R5 and S5,. 
which ,became valid December 3, will be 
invalidated March 31. Red stamps T5, 
U5, V5, W5 and X35, validated December 
31, will be good until April 28, and red 
stamps Y5, Z5, A2, B2, C2 and D2, which 
became good January 28, will be invali- 
dated April 28. Similar schedules apply to 
blue stamps and sugar stamps. 


Meat. An early reduction in civilian meat 
supplies was expected as the result of a 
War Food Administration order designed 
to give the Army, Navy and Lend-Lease a 
greater proportion of current production. 


Coffee. Officials denied current reports of 
an impending coffee shortage. Only in- 
crease scare buying, as the result of rumors, 
could cause a resumption of rationing, 
they said. Coffee supplies, here and en 
route from Latin America, were described 
as larger than for some time. 


Farm machinery. OWI said supplies of 
farm machinery probably will fall far short 
of demands this year. Schedules call for 
output of the same amount of machinery 
and attachments as last year, and $30,000,- 
000 more in repair parts. However, produc- 


2 


tion is running 25 per cent behind schedule, 
due to lack of man power and shortages 
of iron castings and other components. 


Cigarette supply. The Department of 
Agriculture reported that supplies of to- 
bacco seem adequate to maintain cigarette 
production at its present levels. Trade 
sources, meanwhile, reported little likeli- 
hood that the present scarcity would ease 
until after Germany is beaten. 


Travel. To reduce the load on the na- 
tion’s transportation facilities, the Office 
of Defense Transportation asked schools 
and colleges to cancel their usual spring 
vacations. ODT estimated that about 
300,000 students normally would travel to 
their homes during the vacation period. 


Medical WACS. The Army announced 
plans for recruiting 6,170 women with spe- 
cial medical skills, not involving graduate 
nurses, for the Women’s Army Corps be- 
fore May 1. The recruits are to be assigned 
to 60 Army general hospitals, to help re- 
lieve the shortage of nurses. The total later 
is to be increased to 8,000. 


Army promotion plan. The Army an- 
nounced a plan of promotions for worthy 
second lieutenants and privates whose as- 
signments have not given them opportunity 
to earn promotion. Commanding officers 
may, at their discretion, advance to the 
rating of private first class any private 
who has been in the service a year or is 
serving outside the continental United 
States. Any second lieutenant who has 
served 18 months in that rank may be pro- 
moted to first lieutenant regardless of his 
unit’s authorized vacancies. 


Refrigerators. The WPB increased its 
schedules for production of ice refrigerators 
in the first quarter of this year from 54,995 
to 75,000. The purpose is to meet military 
and essential civilian néeds. 


Exports. U.S. export trade broke all rec- 
ords in 1944. The Commerce Department 
reported the total value as $14,065,000,000, 
80 per cent of which was Lend-Lease. The 
1943 figure was $12,714,000,000. 


Japanese ship sinkings. The Navy 
announced that 3,108 Japanese ships of all 
types had been sunk, probably sunk or 
damaged since Pearl Harbor. Of these, 
638 were combat vessels and 2,470 non- 
combat ships. Since last June 19, the an- 
nouncement added, Japanese shipping has 
been sunk or damaged at a rate of more than 
50 vessels weekly. Navy sources empha- 
sized that Japan now has little more than 


a 


a task force, as compared with the U.S. 


‘fleet under Admiral William F. Halsey. 
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Quite startling to see a huge deckhouse of 
a warship rolling along the road, isn’t it? 
Yet, this is a familiar sight to those travel- 
ing the highways near a Great Lakes ship- 
yard which moves ship sections a hundred 
miles by motor truck. 

Another mid-western concern regularly 
sends landing boats from Lake Michigan 
to New York via truck. In the East, truck- 
ing companies have carried everything 
from lifeboats to 18 by 24 foot smoke- 
stacks for Naval vessels. Out West, even 
prefabricated sections of warships weigh- 








HIGHWAY TRANSPORT... VITAL TO VICTORY AND THE AMERICAN WAY OF LIFE 
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ing 60 tons and Naval Barges 120 feet long 
have been transported by motor truck. 
America’s colossal Naval construction pro- 
gram, providing for 14,000 vessels and 
80,000 landing craft by the end of 1944, 
could never have been accomplished with- 
out the help of our inland industries. 
Today, it’s Anchors Aweigh on the High- 
way because these inland shipbuilders have 








found that motor trucks usually supply the 





shortest, speediest and, sometimes, the only 





method for transporting their products. 





GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION 
GENERAL MOTORS 
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In addition to being one of the larg- 
est producers of military vehicles, 
GMC is also building many com- 
mercial trucks for essential users. 
If you are eligible for a new truck, 
your GMC dealer will gladly help 
you fill out an application. Remem- 
ber, too, your GMC dealer is head- 
quarters for the original Preventive 
Maintenance Service. 


INVEST IN VICTORY... 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS 











HOME OF COMMERCIAL GMC TRUCKS AND GM COACHES .. . VOLUME PRODUCER OF GMC ARMY TRUCKS AND AMPHIBIAN “DUCKS” 
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G-E lamps in postwar lighting like this can help increase efficiency, reduce 
eyestrain and create the kind of atmosphere that builds employee-morale, 
Plan your relighting now! 


GOOD LAMPS 
ARE THE HEART OF 
GOOD LIGHTING 














is lighted twice before it’s packed! 


Yes ... every single G-E lamp, not just a few sam- 
ples here and there. This is but one of the more 
than 480 tests and inspections to which G-E Mazda 
lamps are subjected. 


Did You Know. Every G-E Mazda Lamp 


When you buy lamps, look for the G-E mark of 
quality. Remember .... it is the constant aim 
of General Electric lamp research to make 

these lamps... 





G-E MAZDA LAMPS 


GENERAL QQELECTRIC 


r BUY WAR BONDS AND HOLD THEM 
Hear the G-E radio programs: ‘‘The G-E All-Girl Orchestra’’, Sunday 10:00 p. m. EWT, NBC; ‘‘The World Today’’ news, Monday through Friday 6:45 p. m. EWT, CBS; ‘The G-E Houseparty,"’ Monday through Friday 4:00 p. m. EWT, CBS. 
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In spite of reports to the contrary, the real inside view is this..... 

If Germany starts to collapse, the end is likely to come rather quickly. 

Collapse, when it occurs, will spread throughout Germany, will not be in a 
limited area with the war going on as usual on the West Front or in the South. 

Idea of Hitler retiring to the mountains to wage a war lasting for years 
is an interesting idea, but does not command much of a military following. 

If and when Berlin falls, the end cannot be so very far away. 

There is this other point: It is too bad that U.S. leadership got caught 
off balance last December 16, that U.S.-British armies are not now in position 
to take immediate advantage of their opportunity to hit the Germans when they 
are down. War might blow up in a hurry with pressure from the West. 

Russian armies are to get major credit for defeat of Germany. 











When and if war in Europe does end..... Under plans now shaped: 

U.S. will ease over to a one-war basis, will try to avoid a stampede. There 
will be no sudden removal of controls, no go-ahead signal for civilians. 

Draft will slow near to a stop for all but 17-year-olds becoming 18. 

Demobilization of men in service will begin. It will be slow at first, 
however; it will not involve wholesale release of veterans. 

Rationing will go on as at present for some time. Ration increases in gaso- 
line, food, shoes, tires will come gradually, will be related to official desire 
not to give the public idea that all war is ending. 

Taxes will stay about where they are on 1945 income of individuals. 

Salary controls will remain in effect as at present. Wage controls will 
tend to move into reverse, however; will be used to prevent wage-rate cutting. 

The whole new idea is to try to make gradual shift from a two-war to a one- 
war basis, to avoid drastic upsets immediately following a German collapse. 
Maybe it can be done, maybe the country can be sold temporarily on the idea that 
one war that has been taking 40 per cent of U.S. war effort is as burdensome as 
two wars now taking 100 per cent of that effort. Maybe, but not too surely. 











Labor draft, now at least a 50-50 prospect, is related to this one-war 
period, not the present two-war. It aims to block a rush from war plants. 

If and when this bill, already approved by one house, becomes law..... 

Any man aged 18 through 45, if in a war job, will be as good as in the Army; 
will be able to leave his job when the Government approves, not before. 

A man not in a war job, or not on a farm, can be forced to take a war job 
or a job on a farm just as he could be forced to enter the military service. 

Penalty for job dodging will be the same as for draft dodging. It is to 
carry a fine of $10,000 or 5 years in jail, if a jury convicts. 

That's in case the Senate goes along with the House. It may. The heat is 
being put on to get approval in a hurry, before war against Germany ends. 

Actually, the idea is more to get a job freeze than it is to get a labor 
draft. It is to get power to block a stampede of war workers out of war goods 
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factories when war in Europe is over. It aims at demobilization of war workers 
on about the same basis as demobilization of men in military service. 

Then‘there is this other angle to keep in mind..... 

A striker in an "essential industry" could be fined and jailed. 

A coal strike, now in sight for April 1, could bump head on into the new 
law, if finally approved. Strikers would be subject to draft and induction for 
service in coal mines, subject to fine and imprisonment for draft dodging. 

It's all very interesting, very novel in the U.S. scheme of things. 

We give you a detailed analysis of this plan on page 38. 





One more point about man power..... With war in Europe ended: 

At least 3,000,000 men can be demobilized from the Army. 

A Navy of 4,000,000, an Army of 5,000,000 should be more than ample with 
British, Chinese, maybe Russian help to deal with the Japanese. That would be 
9,000,000 men in service instead of the present 12,000,000. 

Defeat of Japan will call for the following..... 

1. Air and naval blockade on an ascending scale. ~ Japan is vulnerable. 

2. Invasion of China (a) to obtain air bases closer to Japan; (b) to cut 
Japanese armies from sea and rail connection with Japan's homeland and Manchuria. 

3. Arming and training of Chinese to clean up scattered Japanese forces. 

4. Possible co-operation of Russia to deal with Japanese in Manchuria. 

U.S. is unlikely to put more than 1,000,000 men into China itself; is not 
likely to take on the job of chasing down Japanese in interior China. The main 
emphasis in this war must be bombardment and invasion of Japan herself. 














U.S. General MacArthur will get the job of pushing ahead into China. That 
essentially is an Army job. It should follow the cleanup in the Philippines. 

U.S. Admiral Nimitz will direct the island landing operations on the way to 
Japan; will direct the highly important Navy and Marine operations to come. 

Invasion of Japan may go to MacArthur. 

The Eisenhowers, Pattons, Bradleys of Europe's campaigning are likely to 
recede into some obscurity when Europe's war ends. The Pacific war calls fora 
specialized type of general, for leaders trained in amphibious warfare, not for 
leaders dealing in masses of men and machines already piled up on land. 








In the meeting of Roosevelt-Stalin-Churchill..... Stalin will call the 
tune in most decisions; will be in the best position to make his influence felt. 
Poland will get the government, the boundaries that Stalin approves. 

Germany after her collapse will face the kind of treatment, the sort of in- 
ternal rule that will be agreeable to the Russians who did most to beat her. 

Russia will insist upon and receive big reparations; U.S. and Britain will 
not want cash reparations. U.S. will not want reparations in kind. Britain may. 

Roosevelt may have to revise some U.S. ideas to get Stalin to agree to join 
up against Japan; may have to pay a real price for that commitment. 

You get more of this story on page ll. 





Henry Wallace almost surely will be confirmod as Secretary of Commerce. 

Mr. Wallace thereby will chalk up another victory over the Democratic Party 
conservatives; will score with a job that they tried to keep away from him. 

That's important not so much for the job involved. It is important as an 
indication that Wallace is to remain alive politically, that he is to survive one 
more attempt to get him out of the way as a symbol of the left wing in the Demo- 
cratic Party, as a possible successor to left-wing support in 1948. 

The party in 1948 may have to choose between Virginia's Senator Byrd and 
Wallace, may face a fight between the two. That is in event of no fifth term. 











See also pages 14, 19, 22. 
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A good tire figures the angles, too 


ANOTHER REASON FOR GOODSYEAR LEADERSHIP 


Warr she wants to start skating, 
she places the skate runner at an 
angle and pushes against the ice. 
When she wants to stop, she places 
her skate ahead of her body and 
turns the runner at an angle. 


This illustrates how Goodyear’s fa- 
mous diamond-shaped All-Weather 
tire tread functions. When your car 
goes forward, the two rear sides of 
the diamond form an angle which 
provides starting grip or traction. 
When you apply the brakes, the two 
front sides form an angle which pro- 
vides a stopping wedge or skid-proof. 


First introduced by Goodyear 
away back in 1908, the basic design 
of the All-Weather tread remains 
essentially the same today as it 
was 37 years ago. That’s because 
this tread is scientifically engi- 
neered to do what no other tread 
can do. It provides start-and-stop 
traction and resists tire slipping in 
all directions. 

The diamond block non-skid All- 
Weather tread is only one of the 
many exclusive features which make 
Goodyear today — as for more than 
29 years—the No. | tire in America! 


The world’s leading builder of tires and 
a pioneer in rubber, Goodyear also works 
with metals, fabrics, chemicals, plastics 
and many other vital materials ... 
constantly developing new products to 


serve you. 


BUY WAR BONDS=—BUY FOR KEEPS 
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THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 














What to do 
about Rust 
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Immerse any rusty nail in a 
small quantity of Cities Service 
Rust Removes If badly rusted, 
allow to remain for several 
minutes. You can actually see 
the rust dissolve ! 


Remove nail and wipe dry 
with cloth or tissue. Note 
the complete absence of rust 
and the way the original 
surface reappears. 


Cities SERVICE Rust REMOVER is a 
clean, clear liquid, practically odorless, 
non-inflammable, easily applied, and 
*harmless to handle by those not allergic to 
specific chemicals. It is fast-acting, and, 
although heating somewhat accelerates re- 
sults, general application is recommended 
at normal temperature (60°—90° F.). 
RUST REMOVER is effective on chromium, 
copper, aluminum, steel and iron. 


5 Big Advantages 


1 Non-Inflammable 


2. Harmless to Normal Skin 


3. Makes Metals € 
4. Removes Rust by Che 


hemically Clean 


mical Action 


from Muriatic, Sulphuric, 


5. “ar or Cyanide. 


and Oxalic Acids 


See a free demonstration of 
Rust Remover on your own 
equipment. 

(Available only in Cities Service market- 
ing territory EAST of the Rockies). 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! v 


a ee ee 


I] Cities Service Oil Company 
Room 214, Sixty Wall Tower 
New York 5, New York 
Gentlemen: I'd like to test Rust REMOVER on 
my own equipment FREE OF CHARGE, 
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CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CANNOT continue to use tin in 
the manufacture of tin plate, containers 
and other essential articles unless it is 
authorized after an appeal to the War 
Production Board. Outstanding authoriza- 
tions for such uses now are withdrawn. 


* * 


YOU CANNOT resort to mass discharge 
of striking employes on the theory that 
their contract has been voided by violation 
of the no-strike pledge.. The War Labor 
Board orders one company to take back 
such discharged workers and to follow 
disciplinary measures called for in its con- 
tract with the workers. 


* * * 


YOU CAN schedule deliveries of un- 
rated purchases of machine tools only 
after you have met the required delivery 
dates on all rated orders. WPB is tighten- 
ing controls over production and distribu- 
tion of machine tools because of a flood of 
unrated orders. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT be required by the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue to re- 
allocate, contrary to provisions of a part- 
nership agreement, the income from a hus- 
band-and-wife business partnership, which 
the Commissioner recognizes as a partner- 
ship. The U.S. Tax Court refuses to fol- 
low a case in which the Commissioner’s re- 
allocation was approved on the ground 
that there the Commissioner did not rec- 
ognize the relationship as a partnership. 


* * * 


YOU CAN rent out commercial motor 
vehicles only if you conform to OPA’s 
new formula governing maximum rates for 
such rentals. These ceilings apply to 
rental, without driver, of such vehicles as 
passenger cars, trucks, busses, taxicabs and 
trailers. Some rentals with driver, of 
hearses, funeral cars and school busses 
also are covered by the regulations. 


+ * * 


YOU CANNOT fail to produce at least 
the same amount of certain types of men’s 
heavy knit underwear in February and 
March as you did in corresponding months 
last year. WPB takes this step to offset 
present shortages. Output for the armed 
forces is not included in figuring quotas. 


and administrative decisions: 


YOU CANNOT count on early deliy. 
ery of civilian steel to rebuild your ware. 
house stock. WPB orders a delay jn 
deliveries for certain warehouses and als 
postpones further deliveries of stainless 
steel on civilian orders. 


YOU CAN expect to set aside for Goy- 
ernment war needs this year more of the 
canned vegetables that you process than 
last year. The War Food Administration 
announces, however, that the set-aside for 
canned fruits will be slightly lower. 


* * 


YOU CAN, in certain cases, have field 
offices of the OPA rule on your applica- 
tion for ceiling prices on new foy items 
that you manufacture. Applications must 
be sent to OPA headquarters in Washing- 
ton, which will decide whether a field 
office shall handle the case. 


YOU CAN expect to buy less copper 
wire from warehouses than heretofore. Un- 
der a tightening of WPB rules, a ware- 
house can order as_ replacement for 
delivery in any calendar month only % 
per cent of deliveries from its stock during 
the second quarter of 1944. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT promise to ship to 
Great Lakes coal docks during this year’s 
navigation season more than 80 per cent 
of the amount of certain Eastern house- 
hold heating coals received during the 
1944 navigation season. This restriction is 
applied by the Solid Fuels Administration. 

* * * 


YOU CAN increase the ceiling price on 
the ready-mixed concrete that you mant- 
facture, if your business is in one of nine 
Midwestern States affected by this order 
of the Office of Price Administration. Pro- 
ducers in these States may pass on to their 
customers the actual cost to the producers 
of recent increases in cement prices. 

* * * 


YOU CANNOT accept delivery of pig 
iron if your inventory comprises more than 
a 30-day supply. WPB issues this conset- 
vation order because of increased war de- 
mands for steel products. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tae Unitep States 
. News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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1 Smith hired many well-trained workers, 
But they never seemed to stay. 
No one could have called them shirkers — 
Jobs were fine, so was the pay. 





2 While at Johnson Brothers’ factory 
Jobs were hard to get — and prized. 

Workers found things satisfactory; 

Johnsons’ had been modernized. 








3 Did Smith take a long shellacking 
’Ere he copied Brothers J? 
No, he added what was lacking 
And his air’s correct today. 








Correct Air Conditioning pays because it contributes 
importantly to higher working efficiency and im- 
proves the quality of many products. It is the result 
of the scientifically-engineered blending of correct 
temperature, humidity, circulation, ventilation and 
air cleanliness. 

Depend upon Westinghouse engineering experi- 
ence, research and equipment for correct air condi- 
tioning for your establishment. 

Consult Westinghouse early in the planning of 
your new or modernized buildings. Phone your 
nearest Westinghouse office, or write Westinghouse, 
150 Pacific Avenue, Jersey City 4, N. J. 








THE SERVICE-PROVED HERMETICALLY-SEALED COMPRESSOR 


These Westinghouse economy-satisfaction advantages 
have been proved by years of service in thousands of 


installations: — 


No Shaft Seals. During wartime refrigerant shortages, 
few Westinghouse systems were ever “down.” Why? Be- 
cause seal leaks, cause of 90% of all system failures, 


are eliminated. 


Few Parts to Wear . . . Direct-Drive Efficiency 


. . . Space-Saving Refrigerant-Cooled Motor. 


Westinghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES... OFFICES EVERYWHERE 






Hermetically-Sealed 
like a Mazda lamp. 


Westinghouse Presents: 
John Charles Thomas 
Sunday, 2:30 E.W.T., N.B.C. 
* 


Ted Malone 
Mon. Tues. Wed. 8:00 E.W.T., Blue Net. 
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Gun crew officers, in helmets and flash 
gear, keep careful watch following an 
attack on their carrier. Action took place 
in the Southwest Pacific. Officer at right 


is relaying observations by telephone. 





Tue telephone and radio on ships and planes 


have made a vast change in naval warfare. 





Our Navy has more of these things than any 
other navy in the world. The battleship Wis- 
consin alone has enough telephones to serve a 
city of 10,000. 


A great part of this naval equipment comes 
from the Western Electric Company, manufac- 


turing branch of the Bell System. 


That helps to explain why we here at home 


are short of telephones and switchboards. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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DECISIONS OF THE ‘BIG. THREE’: 
SETTLING PEACE AND STRATEGY 


Agreements Sought on Remaking Europe, Carrying War to Japan 


Action on Germany’s future. 
The division of commands 
in coming Pacific campaigns 


Two sets of decisions are to flow from 
the widely advertised meeting of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, Premier Stalin and Prime 
Minister Churchill. These decisions are 
forced by the pace of events in both wars. 

First, there must be a set of decisions on 
political settlements in Europe. The pres- 
ent Big Three meeting as it relates to the 
European war is a miniature peace con- 
ference, not primarily a conference on mili- 
tary strategy. It must produce agreement 
or lack of agreement on how a defeated 
Germany is to be ruled, on boundaries, on 
the basis for a world political organization. 

Second, a set of decisions must be 
reached with regard to the war still to be 
won in the Pacific. Russia must make up 
her mind whether to take part at this time 
in these decisions. In any case, there must 
be decisions on strategy related to final 


defeat of Japan at home and to reconquest 
of areas that Japanese troops may still 
hold after their Government is defeated. 
Areas of command must be divided be- 
tween nations and between armies and 
navies of nations. 

All of these decisions are related. The 
Roosevelt attitude on the future of Poland 
influences Mr. Stalin’s attitude on the 
question of entering the war against Japan. 
Mr. Stalin’s ideas about the Japanese war 
influence Mr. Roosevelt’s ideas about loans 
and exports to Russia in the future. 

Decisions affecting Germany are get- 
ting first attention. Co-ordination of the 
final blows in the war is being arranged. 
This includes plans for co-operation in any 
fighting still to be done after the U.S.- 
British and Russian armies meet some- 
where in Germany. 

Terms of surrender to be imposed upon 
Germany tell German troops where and 
how to give themselves up, where and how 
arms and supplies are to be handed over, 
and what is to be done with the German 

surface and _ submarine 


Western Allies are far behind Russia in 
preparation for governing Germany imme- 
diately after surrender. Russia already has 
trained 200,000 German prisoners to han- 
dle local administration. Field Marshal 
Gen. Friedrich von Paulus is being groomed 
by Russia to head the provisional govern- 
ment. The Western Allies, lacking such 
preparations, must depend on former Nazi 
officials in the parts of Germany that they 
occupy. The decisions now being reached 
by the Big Three will determine the char- 
acter of the postwar rule of Germany. 
Punishments for war criminals are being 
redefined. Each of the Big Three now 
agrees upon vigorous prosecution, with 
severe penalties for the guilty. Not only 
crimes against non-Germans, but those 
against Jews and others in Germany are to 
be punished. The record of every Gestapo 
man is to be probed. Hitler and the other 
Nazi leaders, whether or not given formal 
hearings in court, are marked for execution. 
Reparations are of special interest to 
Russia. Mr. Stalin insists that large num- 








fleet, air fleet and mer- 
chant ships. 

Arrangements for oc- 
cupation, previously dis- 
cussed, now are being 
modified to include French 
troops. Britain and Rus- 
sia are backing _ this 
change. The British will 
occupy Northwestern Ger- 
many, the Americans will 
take over Southern Ger- 
many, the Russians will 
control Eastern Germany, 
and France will occupy 
the Rhineland. All four 
countries will be repre- 
sented on a central com- 
mission in Berlin. 

A provisional govern- 














ment for Germany also is 
being planned. Here Rus- 
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ideas differ from 
U.S.-British ideas. The 








—Alexander in Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 
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bers of Germans be transported to Russia 
to rebuild the devastated areas. The U.S. 
and Britain, however, do not wish to im- 
port German labor for such a purpose, and 
will give only reluctant consent to whole- 
sale deportation of Germans to Russia. As 
to restoration of looted goods, broad poli- 
cies are being agreed upon and details will 
be worked out later. 

The long-range future of Germany is to 
be that of a country trimmed down and 
tightly controlled. Harry Hopkins has in- 
dicated that permanent occupation will be 
necessary to prevent Germany's return to 
military power. Germany is to lose East 
Prussia, Silesia and part of Pomerania on 
the east, and the Ruhr, the Rhineland 
and the Saar on the west. Under plans 
for controlling Germany’s economic life, 
she will lose her merchant marine, air 
lines, and industries turning out arma- 
ments, aircraft, chemicals, synthetic rub- 
ber and synthetic gasoline. The purpose of 
all this is to make certain that Germany 
never again can attack her neighbors. 

Decisions affecting the rest of 
Europe are made possible by reversal of 
the U.S. position that these should be 
postponed until the fighting ends. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt now is throwing U.S. in- 
fluence into political settlements in the 
various European countries. In councils of 
the Big Three, he is insisting that provi- 
sional governments be representative and 
that permanent governments rest upon the 
free choice of peoples. 

The Polish question is being worked out 
in the spirit of that expressed position, 


with recognition at the same time of Rus- - 


sia’s need for a friendly neighbor on the 
west. As to boundaries, Poland is to be 
compensated on her western side with 
German territory for land east of the Cur- 
zon Line going to Russia. As to the Polish 
Government, there may be some merger 
of the London and Lublin regimes that 
now are rival claimants. In any case, the 
people of Poland ultimately will have an 
opportunity to make their own choice. 

Southeastern Europe is another area 
where the U.S. for the first time is taking 
a hand. The vattern being worked out for 
a democratic regime in Poland is to be ap- 
plied also in Italy, Greece, Yugoslavia, 
and other countries. Here again Russia’s 
need for friendly neighbors, as well as 
Britain’s need for security in the Medi- 
terranean, is being recognized. 

Europe is not monopolizing the atten- 
tion of the Allied leaders. The war in the 
Pacific is getting much more discussion 
than appears on the surface. Though Rus- 
sia’s plans remain secret, her willingness or 
unwillingness to join the fight on Japan 
will affect the whole course of that fight. 

Decisions on Japanese war have to 
do with the various theaters of operation 
and their over-all commands. 
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... events outran decisions 


Russia’s part, if she comes into the Pa- 
cific war, will be centered Eastern Si- 
beria, Manchuria, Korea, and_ possibly 
North China. At the outset of hostilities, 
Russia would meet a speedy test of her air 
and land power along her borders facing 
Japan and Manchuria. If Russia won this 
test, Japan would be vulnerable to bomb- 
ing from bases closer than any now pos- 
sessed by the Allies. Russia would have 
her own chief commander in that theater 
and she would insist on having direct com- 
mand of any foreign troops operating on 
her own soil. 

America’s part, in case Russia comes in, 
can be centered on the mainland of Asia 
farther south and in the Japanese islands. 
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—Messner in Rochester Times-Union 


SOMEBODY'S EARS BURNING 


On the mainland, this country’s task of 
defeating Japan’s main army of 3,000,000 
men then would become much simpler. In 
any event, American forces in Asia will 
concentrate on driving up through Eastern 
China toward Manchuria. After the Phil- 
ippines* campaign is won, General of the 
Army Douglas MacArthur is expected to 
lead whatever American forces are sent to 
the coast of China for that task. 

A separate United States Navy com- 
mand will direct operations in Japa- 
nese waters and against the Japanese 
mainland. For this purpose, Admiral of 
the Fleet Chester W. Nimitz has moved 
his headquarters from Pearl Harbor to 
the Western Pacific. 

China‘s part is to center on mopping up 
Japanese forces that have escaped de- 


struction by other allied armies. China’s 
Army is being reorganized for this job 


and will be re-equipped in large part with 
American weapons. However, the problem 
of commands is especially difficult in 
China. Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek al- 
ready has shown reluctance to place 
China’s military efforts completely under 
U.S. direction. This country would be 
even more reluctant to place U.S. forces 


under Chinese command. Separate com- 
mands are indicated for operations in 
China, 


Britain’s part is to carry the burden of 
the war south of the Philippines. Her the- 
ater includes the East Indies and South- 
east Asia. She will continue to supply the 
over-all commander in that theater. 

The Big Three conference emphasizes 
the growing isolation of Japan as well as 
Germany. The alliance against the Japa- 
nese is increasing in power, and is closing 
in on the home islands of Japan. If Russia 
is joining that coalition, the end of the 
war in the Pacific is in sight. 

Decisions affecting the new league 
deal with the few questions that were left 
in abeyance at the time of the Dumbarton 
Oaks conference last autumn. Most im- 
portant of these is the question of whether 
any one of the five permanent members 
of the United Nations Security Council 
can veto punitive action by the others 
against herself. Agreement on this point 
would open the way for a full-dress United 
Nations conference to consider the new 
league’s charter. 

Finally, the Big Three conference is 
making history as perhaps no other con- 
ference ever has done. Its bargains are 
being made on a basis of national inter- 
est. The United States primarily seeks 
Russia’s help against Japan. Russia seeks 
security and American help in develop- 
ment at home. Britain seeks U.S. aid and 
preservation of the British Empire. All 
three nations are drawn together by a de- 
termination to maintain world peace for 
a long time to come. 
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GROWING THREAT OF STRIKES 


Peak of 5,000 Walkouts in 1944 as Symptom of Postwar Unrest 


Union goal of increase 
in wage base to offset 
loss of overtime pay 


There is growing official concern that 
3 new labor crisis is brewing in this 


country. Workers are piling up grievances 
that can erupt into crippling strikes if 
left unchecked. Union leaders are finding 
it more difficult to hold workers to their 
no-strike pledge. 

What now is causing this official con- 
cern is a series of events that provide 


THE ARMY AT MONTGOMERY WARD‘S 


Lewis, as president of the United Mine 
Workers, is preparing new demands upon 
the coal operators. A repetition of his long 
fight of two years ago to break the “little 
steel” formula may be ahead. 

At the root of this pent-up labor unrest 
is the complaint that workers’ incomes 
have been frozen by the Government while 
farmers and businessmen have been able 
to cash in on the war. 

What this means in terms of labor’s 
present and future attitude toward strikes: 

Until Germany is defeated. No real 
breakaway from the no-strike pledge is to 





—Acme 


... the supreme test is still ahead 


evidence of new labor unrest. Here is 
what is happening: 

No-strike pledge. Large numbers of 
rank-and-file union members are showing 
increasing willingness to disregard this 
pledge. CIO’s United Auto Workers Un- 
ion, largest union in the world, is voting 
o. whether to continue the pledge or to 
repudiate it. This is an indication of the 
restlessness of workers. 

Strikes in 1944, There were 5,000 
strikes in 1944, more than in any year 
since records began to be kept in 1916. 
These strikes involved 2,100,000 workers, 
or 72 of every 1,000 employed. Strikes 
have increased every year since Pearl 
Harbor, and officials see no reason to be- 
leve this trend will be reversed in 1945. 

Mine strikes. New threats of strikes 
in the coal mines are appearing. John L, 
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be expected, although wildcat strikes are 
likely to continue at or slightly above the 
rate prevailing in 1944. Auto workers prob- 
ably will vote to continue the pledge. Most 
union leaders will pressure workers to con- 
tinue to respect the pledge. Any serious 
threat to coal production will be pre- 
vented by Government seizure of mines. 

After Germany is defeated. The real 
test of iabor’s attitude toward the no- 
strike pledge will come after the war in 
Europe ends. Union leaders will be under 
pressure to drop the pledge, to return to 
the prewar days of open warfare between 
workers and employers. This pressure will 
come as a result of reduced incomes and 
unemployment. 

Despite the Government’s assurance to 
labor that an effort will be made to raise 
wage rates to offset loss of overtime, work- 


ers can expect a general flattening of pay 
envelopes within a few weeks after peace 
comes to Europe. Cutbacks in war plants 
will cost many workers their jobs. Over- 
time pay will end for most war workers. 
The unemployed may total 3,000,000 with- 
in six months. Grievances leading to strikes 
will multiply. The threat of constant tur- 
moil will be present, unless Congress finds 
an effective way to halt work stoppages, 
or unless stabilization controls are eased 
substantially. 

After both wars. Defeat of Japan and 
return of peace may be the signal for a 
period of long and bitter labor strife. 
The War Labor Board and its mediation 
machinery will disappear. Unemployment 
will cut deeply into the membership of 
unions. Some employers will be out to 
break unions. The prewar battle of closed 
shop vs. open shop will be resumed. 

The country then must decide whether 
to return to the dog-eat-dog days of em- 
ployer-union struggles, or to establish per- 
manent mediation machinery patterned 
after the War Labor Board. Attempts will 
be made to strengthen the Department 
of Labor, now stripped of many of its 
former powers, to a point where it can 
deal effectively with all matters pertain- 
ing to labor. 

Meanwhile, the War Labor Board finds 
itself weakened by a court decision, which, 
if upheld by the Supreme Court, will 
destroy its effectiveness as an agency for 
keeping labor peace. 

Outlook for WLB. A federal court in 
Chicago now has decided that President 
Roosevelt ille-ally seized properties of 
Montgomery Ward & Co., to enforce a 
directive of the War Labor Board. Un- 
less this decision is reversed, or unless 
Congress grants enforcement powers to 
WLB, the Government will be powerless 
to compel defiant employers and unions 
in nonwar industries to obey WLB orders. 
Under the lower court decision, firms such 
as Montgomery Ward that are not ac- 
tually engaged in war production can defy 
the Board without punishment. 

Pending final decision by the Supreme 
Court, the Army will continue to operate 
the Montgomery Ward stores. Also, the 
President will continue to exercise the 
right to seize plants engaged strictly in 
war production. So WLB will function 
as in the past until the Supreme Court 
acts. If the lower court is upheld, WLB 
then will have to ask Congress to give it 
some enforcement powers, or lose much of 
its effectiveness in controlling strikes. 
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Mr. Wallace as Left-Wing Leader: 
Challenge to FDR’s Political Power 


Issue of Immediate Government Action to Guarantee Jobs for All 


Former Vice President's 
success in making capital 
of chief's campaign pledge 


This is the story behind the effort to put 
Henry A. Wallace into the fourth-term 
cabinet. The story deals with national 
politics of the first order, with the root 
sources of President Roosevelt’s political 
power. It affects the President’s relations 
with the Senate at a period when world 
peace plans are about to be taken up. 
And the episodes now being written give 
a clear sign of the attitudes that will fix 
the economic direction of the United States 
after the war. 

The Times of London says what is hap- 
pening to Henry Wallace and Jesse Jones 
is even more important than the election 
of last November. It thinks that all of the 
“oreat issues concerning the functions of 
government in a modern industrial de- 
mocracy” are involved in the arguments. 
Some Senators, too, think that is true. 
But actually the moves back of the inci- 
dent are much simpler than they sound, 
although the long-range effects may be as 


important as the British think they are. ; 


Certain of these effects already can be 
lh > 39 1) Jorty } st pas 
glimpsed. The Democratic Party is strain- 
ing at the seams between rightist tugs of 
rural Southerners and leftist clutchings 





of labor-minded Northerners. An implied, 


threat of a third party already is on rec- 
ord from Mr. Wallace. Basically, the ques- 
tion is whether the Government is to man- 
age the national economy and guarantee 
a job to every man who wants to work. 

The line can be drawn between words 
and action. Many words have been said 
about a so-called economic bill of rights. 
Mr. Roosevelt several times has outlined 
an eight-point program * Lich he called by 
that name. He spoke of it as of a long- 
range goal. Mr. Wallace seized upon it as 
a campaign issue and tock it vigorously to 
the workers—and thereby helped to create 
the present situation. 

The background. The Wallace-Roose- 
velt story reaches back into Mr. Roosevelt’s 
second term. No clear analogy can be 
drawn between the present situation and 
the Supreme Court battle of 1937, but 
many of the characters are the same and 
some of the issues are quite similar. 

Mr. Wallace then was Secretary of Agri- 
culture. Outlawing of his Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration by the Supreme 
Court helped to set off the train of events 
by which the President attempted to re- 
vamp the Court so that he could get more 
liberal opinions from it. He wanted a 
broader interpretation of the right of gov- 
ernment to do things for the public wel- 
fare. He got the kind of Court he wanted, 





—Harris & Ewing 


SENATORS BAILEY & PEPPER 
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eventually, but not in the way he had 
tried. 

Most Southern Democrats fought the 
plan to alter the Court. A year later, 
President Roosevelt fought them in what 
came to be called the “purge” campaign. 
Senator George of Georgia was one of the 
chief targets. It was Senator George who 
warned Mr. Roosevelt, before the Presi- 
dent sent the Wallace nomination to the 
Senate, that a hot fight might be expected. 





—Harris & Ewing 


SENATOR BYRD 


The Senator’s name is attached to the reso- 
lution severing the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. from the Commerce Department. 

Neither the strength nor the disposition 
of the Southerners has altered much in 
either the House or the Senate since t’.e 
Court fight. Vice President Garner and 
Mr. Roosevelt had parted company long 
before 1940. They disagreed over the pol- 
icy the Government should adopt toward 
sit-down strikers and toward business in 
general, And Mr. Garner was largely re- 
sponsible for bringing Jesse Jones to Wash- 
ington. 

In 1932, Mr. Garner was Speaker. The 
late Senator Robinson of Arkansas was 
Senate Minority Leader. President Hoovur 
wanted passage of the bill creating the 
RFC. He needed some Democratic votes 
to get it. Mr. Garner and Mr. Robinson 
agreed to deliver them if Mr. ‘oover 
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would name Mr. Jones and Harvey Couch 
of Arkansas as members of RFC. The 
agreement was made in writing. It brought 
Mr. Jones to Washington. 

When he discarded Mr. Garner in 1940, 
Mr. Roosevelt wanted a farm-belt man to 
offset the late Senator McNary of Oregon, 


coauthor of the MecNary-Haugen farm 
plan, who had been named by the Repub- 
licans for Vice President. Mr. Wallace was 
supposed to have farm support. But he 
failed to carry the farm States, including 
his home State of Iowa. The President de- 


cided Mr. Wallace lacked political “it.” 

New Wallace strength. But, as Vice 
President, Mr. Wallace developed a large 
following among organized labor and left- 
wing farm groups. His appeal was to the 
“common man” and to the minorities. 
Southern Democrats liked him no more 
than they had when they unwillingly ac- 





—Harris & Ewing 


SENATOR GUFFEY 


cepted him in 1940. And big-city bosses felt 
that he could add no strength to the ticket. 

Mr. Roosevelt had the embarrassing 
task of getting Mr. Wallace off the ticket 
without offending the groups that the 
Vice President had cultivated. He did this 
by getting Sidney Hillman’s approval of 
Senator Truman of Missouri. Mr. Wallace 
made an earnest fight for the nomination, 
lost and went out to campaign for the 
ticket from which he had been excluded. 

Toward the end of the campaign, Mr. 
Roosevelt made the Chicago speech in 
which he referred to 60,000,000 jobs as 
a postwar goal for the nation. Mr. Wal- 
lace heard the speech and wired the Presi- 
dent: 

“Your goal of 60,000,000 jabs is perhaps 
high, but I glory in your daring, and, as 
you say, America can do the seemingly im- 
possible. We are predicting you will carry 
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—Harris & Ewing 


REPRESENTATIVES COX & SMITH 


36 States and have a 3,000,000 popular 
majority.” 

Three days later, the President tele- 
graphed Mr. Wallace that he would make 
good on the 60,000,000 jobs if Mr. Wallace 
would do the same with the 36 States and 
the 3,000,000 popular majority. 

Thereafter, in his campaign speeches, 
Mr. Wallace would teil the crowds that he 
was on the spot with his prediction and 
would add: “If you will vote for Roosevelt 
you will help me to get off the spot and 
put him on.” Mr. Wallace was not alto- 
gether joking. He is an earnest, sincere 
man who takes his promises seriously. 

Pay-off time. Unlike Mr. Garner, Mr. 
Wallace did not fade out of the public view 
when pushed off the ticket. He was not 
old. He had positive ideas about the part 
government should play. His strength 
grew. After election, his backers demanded 
a place for him. They were the same ele- 
ments that had supported Mr. Roosevelt: 
labor, the small farmers, the minority 
groups. 

Their clamor: grew after State Depart- 
ment posts were given to Edward R. Stet- 
tinius, Nelson Rockefeller and Will L. 
Clayton. Mr. Wallace did not want either 
the Agriculture or Labor portfolio. Then 
—so the story goes—he was told that the 
Commerce Department post would be va- 
cant. He said he would like to have it if 
that were the case. 

Mr. Wallace had definite ideas about 
how 60,000,000 jobs might be provided by 
business and how the Government could 
help. He thought there was no need for 
anyone to go jobless, in peace or in war. 

Mr. Roosevelt's problem was not a 
simple one. For twelve years, he had held 
in delicate balance a party that contains 
Senators with such divergent views as 


Bailey of North Carolina and Pepper of 
Florida, Byrd of Virginia and Guffey of 
Pennsylvania; Representatives with such 
differing opinions as Cox of Georgia and 
Sabath of Illinois, Howard W. Smith of 
Virginia and Mary T. Norton of New Jer- 
sey. On the one side stood Mr. Wallace’s 
friends; on the other, those of Mr. Jones. 

Left-wingers, thinking of the postwar 
period, wanted to be rid of Mr. Jones. But 
his friends were strongly entrenched in 
key spots. To remove him directly might 
backfire on the President. 

The result. Mr. Roosevelt’s letter 
seemed to pay a political debt to Mr. Wal- 
lace. But it put the latter in the light of 
claiming the job on political grounds, left 
him without any onus for taking the job 
away from Mr. Jones. The flareback hit 
Mr. Wallace, not the President. And Mr. 
Wallace was left to fight his own battle. 

Mr. Roosevelt took the Board of Eco- 
nomic Warfare away from Mr. Wallace 
and the latter smiled wryly. The President 
gave the vice-presidential nomination to 
another and Mr. Wallace gained political 
stature, tightened his grip upon his fol- 
lowing. And now the same groups that 
have been Mr. Roosevelt’s political main- 
stay in the past have forced the Cabinet 
nomination of Mr. Wallace at a time 
when the President did not wish to of- 
fend the Senate. 

Whether he wins or loses the Commerce 
post, Mr. Wallace will retain his grip upon 
this left-wing following that once belonged 
to the President. By his supporters, he is 
regarded as a potential candidate for 
President in 1948, either inside or outside 
the Democratic Party. His slogan is “jobs 
for all.” His appeal is to “the common 
man.” Both Mr. Roosevelt and the South- 
ern Democrats are aware of that threat. 
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NEW HORIZONS FOR U.S. AVIATION 


Big Expansion Foreseen in Network of Long and Short Air Routes 


Head start for America 
in international field. Study 
of future flying controls 


The outline of policy that will channel 
the boom already getting underway in 
commercial aviation now is appearing. 
Communities, companies and_ individual 
travelers are to be affected by the direction 
this policy is to take. 

If left uncontrolled, the expansion in civil 
aviation quickly could get out of hand 
after the wars are ended. The task of 
exercising control is lodged in the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, headed by L. Welch 
Pogue. In the light of CAB attitude, it is 
possible now to give the over-all shape of 
the probable commercial aviation system. 

There will be four broad parts to that 
system, three of them domestic. 

Through routes, or trunk lines, are to 
provide the backbone of the domestic 
system. These trunk lines will be flown by 
the present domestic air transport com- 
panies. They will serve about 300 larger 
cities across and up and down the country, 
and will cover largely the prewar trunk 
routes. It is not probable that many cities 
will be added to these routes in the post- 
war period. It is likely that in transcon- 
tinental flying, where planes now make 


five or six stops, they will make only one ’ 


or two. A New York-to-San Francisco 
plane, for example, that stops now at 
Cleveland, Toledo, Chicago, Des’ Moines 
or Omaha, Denver and Salt Lake City, 
may stop only at Chicago and Denver. 

Short routes will offer a big field of new 
development. These will be developed to 
provide service between smaller cities and 
as feeders into the trunk-line centers. Many 
new air transport companies will be ex- 
pected to enter this field, but CAB will 
give approval only to those that hold out 
real promise of being self-sustaining. 

Air taxi service is another field of de- 
velopment that is expected to grow rap- 
idly. This would be counted upon to bring 
many smaller communities in touch with 
centers of through service or of short-route 
service. The idea is that chartered planes, 
flying frequently but irregularly, can meet 
the needs of smaller communities that can- 
not support a regularly scheduled service. 
In this field, flying will be done by in- 
dividuals, and it is expected to open up 
many small business opportunities. In pre- 
war, there were about 500 operators of 
chartered planes. In postwar, there are ex- 
pected to be 1,500 or 2,000. 
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That is the broad outline of the de- 
velopment that is to occur at home. It 
will be supplemented by a very great ex- 
pansion in the number of airplanes oper- 
ated by individual corporations for their 
own service. 

Foreign development constitutes the 
fourth part of the regular postwar system. 
Here the policy decisions are not so clear. 
At present, a competition between rival 
U.S. air lines is favored in the foreign 
field. In Congress, however, there is pres- 
sure for what would be a single Govern- 
ment-backed company, known as a “chosen 
instrument.” Other U.S. air lines would 
hold an interest in this one operating line. 





—Harris & Ewing 
SENATOR McCARRAN 
“Chosen instrument” 


Senator Pat McCarran (Dem.) , of Nevada, 
is sponsoring a bill to establish the principle 
of “chosen instrument” operation. 

Actually, however, the Civil Aeronautics 
Board is preparing to act, probably within 
the next few weeks, upon a recommenda- 
tion of its examiners that two competing 
lines be given approved routes to fly across 
the Atlantic to London, Cairo, Moscow 
and Calcutta. These lines would compete 
for business along part of these routes. In 
fact, if present policy is not changed by 
Congress, five or six or even more lines may 
be given the right to fly the 140,000 miles 
of international routes that the United 
States has mapped out for postwar. 

There is to be an unquestioned boom 


in demand for air travel after the war. 


This is making its appearance even now, 
Where before the war the air lines car- 
ried fewer than 2,000,000 passengers a 
year, in 1944 they carried 3,700,000. About 
50 per cent of travelers on air lines now 
are nonpriority travelers. The lines that 
had 324 planes in December, 1941, and 
saw this number drop to 166 under mili- 
tary demands, now are back to 351 planes, 
They have orders on the books for 500 
more planes to be delivered after the war, 

In domestic aviation development, 
many things are coming to light. At the 
moment, Congress is preparing to vote 
funds, probably on a matching basis, for 
construction of 3,000 new airports, many 
of them suitable for commercial flying. 
The new planes that air transport com- 
panies are ordering for postwar will carry 
from 40 to 60 passengers compared with 
the present. 20 to 30, and the speed will 
be stepped up from 170 to 180 miles an 
hour to 240 to 300 miles. Larger lines now 
are proposing that fares be reduced 5 to 
15 per cent, with an average of about 3% 
cents,a mile in sight. 

In flying abroad, the United States is 
prepared to take an aggressive role. Agree- 
ments are being negotiated with Canada, 
Newfoundland, Iceland and Ireland as 
preliminaries. Landing rights already are 
held by American companies all through 
Latin America and in some European 
countries. The failure of U.S. and Britain 
to agree on an over-all plan for control of 
postwar flying over much of the world is 
a barrier to landing rights in some im- 
portant places, but there is every prospect 
that American aviation will lead the world 
after the war. It will have the best planes, 
the most know-how, with pilots and op- 
erators who have covered the world with 
their Air Transport Service during the 
war. 

The head start that the United States 
is likely to obtain in world flying is of con- 
cern to the British, but it is unlikely that 
the U.S. will alter its intention to press 
ahead in a field that its air lines have 
pioneered. The shape that this develop- 
ment takes, however, will be related to 
policy decisions of Congress. For one thing, 
there is argument now over whether steam- 
ship lines should be allowed to enter into 
air transport. The White House and the 
CAB say “No,” but the Maritime Com- 
mission and Congress can have different 
ideas. 

The one obvious thing at this stage is 
that an aviation boom is shaping for the 
postwar period. 
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TIGHTENING NOOSE ON BERLIN: 
NAZI FIGHT AGAINST PANIC 


Dwindling Chance That Germany Can Avert Chaos as Allies Drive On 


Effects of cold, hunger and 
bombing on people’s morale. 
Shortage of men for Army 


Panic and disorganization inside Ger- 
many are becoming definite factors affect- 
ing the length of this war. If German 
leaders do not get that panic under con- 
trol, the war in Europe right now may be 
in the process of coming to a jerky stop. If 
panic is controlled, the war’s end may be 
put off until preparations permit a full- 
scale offensive from the West co-ordinated 
with one from the East. 

Always in the past when confronted 
with a crisis, the German leadership has 
succeeded in saving the situation. It did 
that last July when an attempt was made 
by Army leaders to assassinate Hitler and 
to take over. The leadership succeeded 
again in December when a counteroffen- 
sive caught American forces off balance in 
one sector just as they were prepared to 
open a broad new offensive in another. 

This time, however, the problem of 
averting disaster is far more complicated. 
It no longer is purely a military problem. 
It is all tangled up with threat of collapse 
in the civilian organization of Germany, 
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in transportation, in industry, in the whole 
machinery outside of the Army. To vis- 
ualize what Germany is up against it is 
necessary to imagine what would be the 
situation inside this country if confronted 
with similar conditions. 





NAZI 
. .. German dead number an estimated 5,000,000 


Germany, as the map on pages 20 and 
21 shows, is a small country that could be 
set down in one corner of the United 
States. To visualize what is happening in 
Germany it is necessary to appreciate that 
fact. It is as if Berlin were situated where 
Pittsburgh is in this country. Only 40 
miles to the east, the vanguard of an 
enemy army of 3,000,000 or more is driv- 
ing in. On the west, 300 miles away, an- 
other enemy army of 2,000,000 men is 
beginning to push ahead. Only 340 miles, 
or the distance from Pittsburgh to Indi- 
ana, separates these two vast armies 
threatening to overrun all of Germany. 
Then, down in the South, 600 miles away 
is another army pressing from that side. 

If 70,000,000 Americans were pressed into 
that small space with enemy armies grind- 
ing ahead, the situation would compare 
with that in Germany. But that is not all. 

Refugees, as many as 5,000,000, have 
poured in ahead of the Russian armies. It 
is as if those millions had moved out of 
New England and New York into Penn- 
sylvania in the middle of winter without 
adequate clothes, or food, or shelter. 

To add to the depression, there is an un- 
certain supply of coal for heat in the mid- 
dle of winter. Lights must be turned off at 
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night. Transport difficulties affect food 
shortages and a breakdown of rationing. 

Miseries of the present situation are 
coming on top of 12 years of strain and 
five and one half years of war. Americans 
are beginning to feel the strain of three 
years of war in which few necessities have 
had to be given up and in which casualties 
have been limited to fewer than 800,000, 
including 154,565 dead. The Germans have 
had to give up one necessity after another. 
Their dead number an estimated 5,000,000, 
which would correspond to 10,000,000 war 
dead for this country. Boys of 15 are being 
drafted for war service. Men up to 60 or 65 




















—Carlisle in New York Herald-Tribune 


AND LAST, BUT NOT LEAST 


are being forced into the ranks of the home 
guard now fighting in the front lines. 

Few German families any longer have 
normal family life. Women are forced into 
war work. Children and old men are in 
military service. 

Bombing has wrecked many major 
German cities. Bomb casualties among ci- 
vilians have been high, just as casualties 
were high among the peoples that German 
airplanes bombed. The terror of bombing 
always is present. There is terror, too, in 
knowledge that Russian armies are press- 
ing ahead into German cities where they 
can, if they want, take revenge for what 
German armies did to Russian cities and 
to the Russian people. This final, great 
Russian lunge has come as the climax of 
two years of continued defeats in which 
the German people have seen their armies, 
one after another, destroyed with ap- 
palling loss of life. 

The fact of the matter is that the Ger- 
man nation at this stage is just one jump 
away from chaos. The chance that Ger- 
man leadership can avert this chaos and 
prevent disintegration is viewed by in- © 
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formed appraisers here as quite small. The 
reasons for that outlook are several. 

Man power is about used up. The 
German armies no longer are armies of 
young men as are the armies of the United 
States, Russia and England. A large pro- 
portion of the men of best military age are 
dead or wounded. 

Transportation is at the breaking 
point. Railroads have been battered. The 
Russians in the East have overrun whole 
transportation networks. U.S. and British 
bombers in the West have destroyed 
bridges, roundhouses, freight marshalling 
yards. Truck transport is badly affected by 
war losses and by shortage of gasoline. 

Industry is in a bad way. Russians are 
cutting Germany from 100,000,000 tons of 
coal and from 4,000,000 tons of steel in the 
Silesian area. Bombing has knocked out 
key industries in many areas. German 
industry is dependent on nearly 12,000,- 
000 foreign workers whose efficiency is 
low, and upon German women in large 
numbers. American armies are near the 
vital Ruhr area with its coal and its heavy 
industries. One big thrust from the West 
and that area would be lost. 

Armies are divided and spread thin. 
Armies needed in the West if U.S.-British 
forces are to be stopped have to be shifted 
to the East to stop a Russian offensive. 
There simply are not enough German 
troops to meet the pressures from East 
and West and South. 

People are cracking in Germany. Even 
500,000 Gestapo agents cannot keep 70.- 
000,000 people in line, or even 50,000,000 
if all of those people get the idea at the 
same time that they are threatened with 
disaster. A human stampede is getting 
under way inside Germany, with results 
that nobody can foresee at this time. 

Unless this stampede can be mastered 
by German authorities within the next few 
days, the internal structure of Germany 
can collapse. At least that is the view 
of those following the situation most 
closely. It accounts for the speed-up in ef- 
fort to get big American armies going on 
the Western Front to capitalize immedi- 
ately on any crack that does appear. 

To appreciate what now is occurring in 
Germany it is necessary to visualize again 
what would be the situation in the 
cramped area of Northeastern United 
States if 70,000,000 or more Americans 
were hungry, cold, bombed out, overrun 
with refugees, fearful of 12,000,000 for- 
eigners in their midst, with one enemy 
army of millions crowding in from one side 
and another enemy army of millions, only 
300 miles away, coming from the other side. 

Under those circumstances only a mir- 
acle might serve to avert a collapse of ef- 
fort and resistance. It may require a mir- 
acle to save the Germans from collapse 
and defeat inf the period just ahead. 
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Higher Prices 


Ahead: 


Fears of Runaway Boom 


Factors of Increasing Costs for Consumers 


Proposals for continuing 
many wartime restrictions 
in early postwar period 


A rising trend in prices is under way 
again. the rise is creeping slowly right 
now. It is reflected in a new peak in whole- 
sale prices, in a new high for living costs, 
in new highs for farm crops. 

The result of trends now appearing is 
renewed official concern over the outlook 
for prices after the wars are ended. That 
outlook now is for very substantial rises 
that, in some cases, could get out of hand. 
Developing pressures are building up 
possible trouble, and officials in charge of 
holding prices in line are watching these 
pressures closely. Trouble, in fact, already 
is at hand in some areas. 

Farm land is undergoing a growing 
boom. For the country as a whole, farm- 
land prices are 44 per cent above prewar 
levels, but the rise has been sharper than 
that in several regions. A farm in Illinois 
that would have sold for $150 an acre be- 
fore the war, today will bring more than 
$240 an acre. Similar increases are noted 
in Kentucky, Colorado and South Caro- 
lina. Lately the farm boom is centered in 
the Mountain and Pacific States, where 
land prices have increased 50 per cent or 
more. On the West Coast, farm land is 
selling at prices higher than in 1920, the 
peak year of the last farmland boom. 

Signs of land speculation also are pres- 
ent. One in every five sellers on the West 
Coast disposed of his farm within two 
years, and quick turnovers account for 
more than one in every 10 sales in the rest 
of the country. This rising trend in land 
values may spell trouble after the war, 
when 1,000,000 or more veterans may be 
in the market for farms. 

City real estate is booming, too, espe- 
cially in war centers. Sample surveys re- 
veal that war workers are paying from 25 
to 181 per cent more for homes than the 
Home Owners Loan Corp. thought they 
were worth 10 years ago. Reports abound 
of homes that sold a year ago for $5,000 
to $15,000, now selling for $7,500 to $20,- 
000. Commissioner John H. Fahey of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Administration 
has cautioned lending institutions against 
advancing long-term loans on current sell- 
ing prices. Housing officials fear that a 
postwar collapse may result again in a 
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wave of foreclosures, and retard the build- 
ing activity that is expected to provide 
substantial employment after the war. 

The rise in prices for farms and city 
homes is regarded as a symptom of what 
may occur in other prices when wartime 
controls are removed or relaxed. The same 
symptom is seen now in securities markets, 
and, on a lesser scale, in prices that enter 
directly into the cost of living. 

Farm commodity prices now are at 
their wartime peak. Farmers are getting 
almost twice as much for their produce as 
before the war. Wheat, which brought 84 
cents a bushel in 1939, now brings $1.46. 
Corn prices at the farm have jumped from 
69 cents to $1.07 cents a bushel; hogs 
from $8.38 to $13.80 per 100 pounds, and 
cattle from $6.56 to $11.70 per 100 pounds. 
Farmers’ prices for beans and potatoes 
have doubled, peas have trebled, and 
apples have nearly trebled. 

The only reason why these prices do not 
show up fully in the family grocery bill is 
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and Uptrend in Wages 


that the Government is paying out $800,- 
000,000 a year to make up the difference 
between prices received by farmers and 
prices paid by the housewife. Even with 
subsidies, grovery bills are inching up- 
ward. 

Living costs rose only 2.1 per cent last 
year, but today a consumer needs $1.29 to 
get a prewar dollar’s worth of satisfaction. 
Only a few cents were added to the low- 
income family’s food bill last year, but it 
takes $1.47 to buy the same amount of 
food $1 would buy in 1939. 

Costs of necessities besides food steadily 
are creeping higher, and have been rising 
each month for the past two years. Lead- 
ing the rise are household furnishings, 
such as draperies and furniture, which ad- 
vanced almost 12 per cent last year, and 
now stand 42 per cent above prewar. 

Clothing prices now are receiving con- 
centrated official attention. The country’s 
clothing bill last year was $11,400,000,000, 
almost double the amount spent during 
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1939. The inerease in clothing prices during 
last year was 6.1 per cent—an important 
factor in the aggregate rise in living costs. 

Contributing to this price rise is the fact 
that low-cost garments have disappeared 
from the shelves. This includes low-priced 
women’s dresses and coats, men’s shirts 
and underwear, and children’s garments of 
all kinds. Now the Office of Price Admin- 
istration and the War Production Board 
are working together to try to see that 
low-priced clothes return to market. 
Through controls over materials, and strict 
pricing from ‘manufacturer to retailer, 
these agencies hope to bring prices down 





by spring or summer. 

Wage rates, however, are a disturbing 
factor to price controllers. Hourly earn- 
ings of factory workers, including over- 
time, average $1.03, against 63 cents in 
1939, and 91 cents a year ago. Weekly 
wages are up to $46.80, compared with a 
1939 average of $23.86. 

Wages, moreover, show a tendency to 
rise despite attempts at controls. Steel- 
workers already have received a modest 
wage increase. Textile workers are asking 
for a raise, and, if they get it, price plans 
for clothing may go overboard. Wage de- 
mands are coming from railroad workers 
and are expected from coal miners. 

Labor unions, with some strong official 
support, are seeking a minimum wage of 
at least 60 cents an hour, and increases 
sufficient to offset the loss of overtime pay 
when war orders stop. If that happens, in- 
dustry will be faced with permanently 
higher wage costs that will tend to send 
prices up. 

As a matter of fact, present prices are 
being maintained at the expense of profit 
margins, which are squeezed between ceil- 
ings and labor and material costs. A huge 
wartime output has enabled industry to 
weather this squeeze with substantial to- 
tal profits, but a reduction in output would 
raise unit costs and increase pressure for 
restoration of prewar margins. 

Some basic prices already have yield- 
ed to the pressure of rising wages. 

Steel price increases of 5 per cent have 
been granted for plates, sheets, rails and 
nails to compensate for the recent wage 
increase. 

Chemical prices have risen 4.5 per cent 
in the last 12 months, after having been 
held stable for almost two years. 

Bricks and tile were granted a 4.3 per 
cent increase in the last month. 

Prices for such materials enter into the 
cost of a wide range of manufactured 
products and tend to push prices higher 
all along the line. The fact is that basic 
commodities generally—the raw materials 
of industry—are almost 40 pér cent above 
prewar levels. 

Aside from farm crops, these items, like 
wages, promise to remain high after the 
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war, adding up to the prospect of higher 
prices for most manufactured goods. On 
the basis of probable postwar costs, the 
outlook appears as follows: 

Automobiles are likely to be priced 
from 20 to 30 per cent above prewar. Au- 
tomobile companies already have indicat- 
ed that a $1,000 prewar model will sell for 
$1,250 after the war. 


Houses are expected to cost 30 per 


cent more than before the war. Higher 
wage and building material costs are to be 
responsible. This development will tend to 
maintain high real estate values. 
Long-wearing goods, such as radios, 
refrigerators, vacuum cleaners, appear 
likely to cost from 20 to 25 per cent more 
than in 1942, when production stopped. 
OPA already has had difficulty in restor- 
ing 1942 prices to some of these items. 
Food prices are almost certain to drop. 


‘Farm crops have risen far higher in price 


than other commodities and are out of 
line. Postwar surpluses will add to the 
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WAGES 
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downward pressure on food prices, even 
though Government supports are assured. 

Clothing is likely to drop in price as 
military demand slackens and prices for 
cotton and wool turn downward. 

The uncertain factors, however, are 
the $125,000,000,000 in individual savings, 
and the individual appetite for all sorts of 
goods, from automobiles to alarm clocks. 
These are the factors that have officials 
worried, and that are leading to proposals 
that price control, credit control and ra- 
tioning should continue until civilian pro- 
duction approaches normal again. 

If public pressure to remove wartime 
restrictions cannot be resisted by Con- 
gress, there is a danger that individuals, 
flush with cash and eager for goods, will 
rush into the market before those goods 
are available in adequate quantity arid will 
bid prices to the sky. Thus, the country 
would be in for a postwar boom and even- 
tual collapse that would dissipate savings 
and complicate postwar adjustment. 
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‘HOW JOB-SHIFT CONTROLS WORK 


New pressures are being exerted on men 
of draft age to force them into war work, 
or, if already in war jobs, to keep them 
there. Selective Service is telling men un- 
der 38 that they are likely to be drafted, 
even if below physical standards, unless 
they are doing essential work. The War 
Manpower Commission is using new meth- 
ods to make workers go into war plants or 
go without work. And, on top of this, the 
House has passed and the Senate soon 
may pass a bill to draft labor up to the 
age of 45. 

All of this is raising many questions in 
the minds of men who now face, or soon 
may face, a virtual ultimatum to do war 
work or be inducted into military service. 
They are asking exactly what barriers now 
exist to changing of jobs, what pressures 
can be used to force men into essential 
work, and how these barriers and pressures 
can be extended to make them more far 
reaching. 


This leads to the question: What can 
draft boards do now to force men into 
war work? 


Draft boards now are telling some of those 
not in essential jobs to go into war work 
where needed or be prepared for early in- 
duction calls. This pressure is being cen- 
tered on men under 38. And many are 
going into war industries. But, actually, 
there is no legal limit of 38 in the Selec- 
tive Service Law. If the Army and Navy 
would allow the draft age to be raised to 
45, and would take some of those up to 
that age who refused war jobs, this same 
pressure could ‘be brought against men 
aged 38 through 44. This would accom- 
plish some of the objectives of the labor- 
draft bill now before Congress, which 
would cover men between the ages of 18 
and 45. 


On the other hand, if a man is classified 
as 4-F—physically unfit for military serv- 
ice—there now is little pressure on him 
from draft boards to get him into war 
work. He can do about as he pleases. But, 
if draft rules on 4-F’s were changed to take 
some of these for limited service in the 
Army and Navy, then local boards could 
press this group to take essential jobs or 
be called for service. To force some of the 
4-F’s into war plants is another objective 
of the May bill now before Congress. 


If a man already is working in an es- 
sential job, what steps can his draft 
board take to keep him there? 

Selective Service is making wide use of the 

draft threat against men who leave, or 
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try to leave, essential work. Here is what 
local boards are doing: Men under 38 are 
told that, if they leave war jobs without 
getting approval of their draft boards, 
they are very likely to be inducted soon, 
even though they are not altogether up 
to the Army’s regular physical standards. 


This means that, under the new rules, un- 
authorized job switchers are being induct- 
ed even though they may have physical 
defects that would keep other men out. 
Local boards mark these men, in case they 
do have physical defects, as not meeting 
physical standards for general military 
service, but acceptable for military service 
under lower standards because they left 
jobs for which they had been deferred 
without permission of draft boards. The 
Army, but not the Navy, has agreed to 
take a limited number of “substandard” 
men in a move to keep workers of draft 
age on essential jobs. And job shifting is 
being cut down. 


The first men to get preinduction physical 
examinations under the revised regulations 
are those who have left essential jobs 
without permission of their boards. And 
the first actually to be inducted, in filling 
a board’s monthly draft quota, are sup- 
posed to be non-fathers from this group 
who are physically fit for general military 
service. Then come physically fit fathers 
of this group, ahead of “normal” 1-A’s on 
*the rolls of the local board. This is the 
procedure that is being followed under 
present Selective Service regulations. 


Now, there also is the War Manpower 
Commission. Here is what WMC can 
do to force workers to remain on war 
jobs: 

The Manpower Commission is using its 
own pressures to freeze workers in war 
jobs. Although essentially of a voluntary 
nature, these controls work through the 
Commission’s system of certificates of 
availability and referral of workers to new 
jobs. In many eases, these have been effec- 
tive in preventing shifting. These controls 
apply not only to men within the draft 
ages, but to all male workers. In some 
areas, the WMC rules on shifting of jobs 
also cover women workers. 

Under the WMC system, a man who leaves 

an essential or locally needed activity is 

supposed to be hired only if he goes into 
another essential or locally needed occu- 
pation or if he takes a job to which he has 
been referred by the United States Em- 
ployment Service. Furthermore, this man 
is supposed to have a statement of avail- 


ability from his last employer or to be 
referred to the new job by USES. Also, in 
hiring him, the new employer must “clear” 
this man through USES. 


In addition, WMC has ways of forcing 
nonessential workers to move into war 
jobs. Here is what it can do: 


The Commission can channel workers into 
war jobs through its priority referral sys- 
tem. This means that available workers 
are first referred to most important jobs. 
And an employer is supposed to hire only 
workers who have been sent to him by 
USES, or under an employment arrange- 
ment worked out with USES. 


In addition, WMC now is testing out in 
certain labor-shortage areas a more far- 
reaching plan under which workers can 
be uprooted from nonessential jobs and 
forced to take important jobs or go with- 
out work. Here is how it works: WMC 
lowers the employment ceiling for a cer- 
tain nonessential plant. The plant then 
has to get along with fewer workers. This 
means some must be released. They, in 
turn, are referred by USES to a war plant 
where they are needed. Workers get the 
choice of taking this war work or of not 
being referred to another job, which would 
cut them off from further employment. 


Finally, what added powers over work- 
ers would be given to the Government 
by the May bill now before Congress? 


In its present form, this bill would make 
men between the ages of 18 and 45 subject 
to draft for war work, just as other men 
now are drafted for military service. In 
addition to covering those up to the age of 
15, it would cover 4-F’s. Men in nonessen- 
tial work could be required to take war 
jobs. And those in war plants could be 
forced to stay. If necessary, workers could 
be moved into a labor-shortage area, with 
their travel expenses paid. 

Operation of the labor draft would be put 
under Selective Service. Local draft boards 
in labor-shortage areas first would request 
registrants to take war jobs. If this failed 
to overcome shortages, registrants would 
be selected and ordered to take designated 
jobs. A reasonable choice of employers 
would be given. Failure to comply with 
such an order could bring the same penalty 
as failure to answer an induction call—five 
years in prison or $10,000 fine, or both. 
This means that, in one way or another, 
even greater pressures are going to be ap- 
plied on men to do essential war work if 
they are not in the fighting forces. 
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TRAVEL REPORTS FROM ABROAD 


European Cables Only Source of Information on White House Aides 


Hints about leaders’ parley. 
Mr. Stimson‘s appraisal of 
federal ballot for services 


White House reporters were grumpy 
last week. Stories were streaming in from 
London, Paris, Rome and elsewhere telling 
of White House aides moving in and out. 
I: Washington there was no official con- 
firmation that these officials were absent. 
Reporters were forbidden by White House 
censorship to write what they knew. A 
blackout had settled over any news from 
Washington about plans for a conference 
of President Roosevelt, Prime Minister 
Churchill and Marshal Stalin. 

The President had been urged to permit 
members of the American press to go with 
him to any new meeting of the Big Three. 
The requests were turned down with the 
explanation that commitments given to 
Mr. Churchill forbade such arrangements 
for American reporters. Last week, foreign 
reporters, unhampered by Washington con- 
siderations, were sending in a steady flow 
of material which many Washington re- 
porters could have written if permitted. 

The foreign reports. Harry Hopkins, 
the President’s confidential adviser, bobbed 
up in London for talks with Mr. Churchill 
and Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden. Mr. 
Hopkins spent his time with Ambassador 
John G. Winant and at 10 Downing Street. 
The talks went on until far into the night. 
He visited King George and moved on to 
Paris. There he talked with Gen. Charles 
de Gaulle,French Foreign Minister Georges 
Bidault and Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

Next, Mr. Hopkins came to light in 
Rome. He spent 40 minutes in a private 
audience with Pope Pius XII and con- 
ferred with Allied and Italian military, 
political and diplomatic officials. He was 
gathering information for the Big Three 
conference, but in his press conference 
gave no hint of when or where it would 
be held. He did say it would be brief be- 
cause Marshal Stalin was busy personally 
directing the Russian offensive. 

Secretary of State Edwarc R. Stettinius, 
Jr.. jomed Mr. Hopkins in Rome. Mr. 
Stettinius also talked with numerous of- 
ficials there. The two had lunch with 
Licut. Gen. Ira C. Eaker, the Allied air 
commander for the Mediterranean theater. 
Then they disappeared in‘separate planes. 

James F. Byrnes, the War Mobilization 
Director, vanished from Washington. 
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Judge Samuel Rosenman, special counsel 
to Mr. Roosevelt, got an assignment to 
a special mission to survey the flow of 
American goods to liberated areas in 
France, Belgium and the Netherlands. 
And Stephen T. Early, the President’s 
Secretary, was replaced, at least temporari- 
ly, by Jonathan Daniels, one of the Presi- 
dent’s special assistants. Mr. Early has a 
special job to do in straightening out press 
relations on the Western Front. 

From London came a story that the 
statesmen were converging for the meet- 
ing that had been so widely heralded. 
Guesses there were that it was to be held 
in or near the borders of the Soviet Union. 

Widespread reports leaped up in London 
and Paris that peace terms were being 
drawn up to be handed to the Germans 
after their surrender. For several days, 
U.S. and British planes had been shower- 
ing Germany with leaflets explaining what 
was meant by “unconditional surrender.” 
A definite outline of armistice terms for 
the Germans was one of the things the 
Pope discussed with Mr. Hopkins. 

Silent White House. The whirl of out- 
side reports brought no comment from the 
White House. And the rest of Washington 
was busy with the round of balls marking 
the 63rd birth anniversary of President 
Roosevelt, and the bitter dispute over the 
appointment of Henry A. Wallace to be 
Secretary of Commerce. Congress paid but 
little heed to a report from Secretary of 
War Henry L. Stimson that the kind of 
federal ballot it provided for servicemen 
had been so little used as to raise the ques- 
tion of whether it was worth continuing. 

So tight were the restrictions that Con- 
gress put upon the federal ballot that only 
5.3 per cent of the armed services’ person- 
nel eligible to use it did so. Only 20 of 
the 48 States authorized use of the federal 
ballot. Mr. Stimson said that, as it worked 
out, the use of the ballot was so compli- 
cated that its burdens were out of propor- 
tion to its usefulness. 

The Secretary said that at election time 
about 4,500,000 Army, Navy and ° mer- 
chant marine personnel of voting age were 
overseas. Of these, 108,691 used the fed- 
eral ballot. Among this number 9,865 were 
not counted. About 2,800,000 others voted 
with State absentee ballots. 

Only a year ago, the soldier-vote prob- 
lem had been the hottest issue on Capitol 
Hill. Mr. Roosevelt took a vigorous hand 
in it. Advocates of the federal ballot 


charged that opponents were denying sol- 
diers the right to vote. Opponents contend- 
ed that the federal ballot was an infringe- 
ment of States’ rights. Mr. Stimson said 
most soldiers wishing to vote were able to 
get absentee ballots from their States. 

Mrs. Roosevelt substituting. But 
Congress sent the soldier-ballot report to 
a committee, unnoticed. It was busy strip- 
ping the Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
from the Commerce Department before 
agreeing to any move to give that Cabinet 
post to Mr. Wallace. 

Mrs. Roosevelt stepped into the row 
with a letter from the President prais- 
ing the liberal views of the former Vice 
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President, and with statements to her press 
conference and in her newspaper column. 

Mrs. Roosevelt said Mr. Wallace’s pro- 
posal to guarantee 60,000,000 jobs was 
sound and conservative, not radical, that 
anyone unwilling to tackle the postwar job 
problem was a defeatist. 

On the night of Mr. Roosevelt’s birth- 
day, Mrs. Roosevelt did some more work 
in his stead. She made a round of birthday 
balls in Washington, cut a huge birthday 
cake at midnight and read a speech from 
the President. The speech began: 

“T am sorry that wartime circumstances 
make it impossible for me to talk to you 
personally tonight on my birthday.” 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


(These two pages present each week the opinion of The Editor, 


the other members of the staff who report, interpret, and forecqy”” 





yk §=WHEN DEMOCRACY BREAKS DOWN 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


The American people have been taught to believe 
that totalitarianism is bad and that democracy can 
wage war without adopting the fascist formula of 
“forced labor.” 

The American people have been taught to believe 
that “involuntary servitude” is bad. The Constitution 
explicitly forbids it. 

Military service is not involuntary servitude be- 
cause service for one’s country is not service for any- 
body’s individual profit. 

But enforced service in a civilian plant, operated by 
civilians and in which civilians have a stock ownership 
and seek to make profits, is involuntary servitude. 

The cry that in the midst of war the Constitution 
must be abrogated is the same cry of expediency that 
the totalitarians use when they abrogate human rights. 

The House of Representatives has passed a man- 
power bill which calls for forced labor. It is a grave 
mistake in policy and marks a tragic chapter in the 
history of American democracy. 

The truth is that our system of selecting manpower 
for war has not lived up to its name—a “selective 
service” system. Congress must share some of the 
blame but, on the other hand, it is a fact that ample 
law to induct men by age groups has existed almost 
from the very beginning of the war emergency in 1940. 
Instead of applying the law, men were taken from 
nearly all ages up to 38 and hence many of the best 
troops—the younger men—were not inducted until re- 
cently. This was a waste of valuable time. 


Delay in drafting youth: Thus the country 
finally got in 1944 a systematic plan for drafting 
younger men. After an inexcusable delay, all able- 
bodied persons from 18 through 29 are at last subject 
to immediate induction and only a few are deferred 
who are in essential positions in industry. 

But what of those above 29? 

Existing law gives the military establishment power 
to induct anyone up to the age of 45. The manpower 
shortage is directly traceable to the blunders of the 
military men who announced, first, that men over 35 
were not useful for the Army and then, last year, 
agreed to an announcement that persons 30 and over 
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would not be inducted until the supply of physically 
fit men under the age of 30 had been exhausted. The 
prospect of using that supply seemed remote. 
This action, however, virtually promised exemption 
from military service to millions of persons in the age 
groups between 30 and 45, and it is small wonder that 
the exodus from essential jobs began, especially when 
military men abroad as well as on this side of the 
Atlantic were giving the American people last autumn 
stories of how the European war would soon be over. 


Simple manpower plan available: Ther 
are no mysteries about manpower control. We went 
through a series of painful changes at the War Produc- 
tion Board before a plan to control materials was 
adopted. A similar control of the flow of manpower 
could have been established long ago—and without 
forcing men to work for somebody’s profit or face jail. 

The plan available ever since the war began and still 
available today is simple. It does, of course, require 
the cooperation of the military men and it needs at 
least some degree of efficiency in allocating personnel 
in our armed services. But even at this late date and 
with the war against Japan likely to go on a couple of 
years longer, it is opportune for the military estab- 
lishment to be required to introduce efficiency in the 
allocation and use of manpower. We learn now that 
too many men were allocated to ground forces of the 
Air Corps and not enough to infantry. Whose mistake 
was that? Stories of wasted manpower in the armed 
services are heard on every side. 

The first step now, however, should be to revoke the 
arrangement whereby most men between 30 and 45 are 
virtually assured that they will not be inducted into 
military service. No new law is needed to withdraw 
such a regulation. 

The second step is to begin to replace those able- 
bodied men in the supply units of our forces overseas 
and in the camps in this country with men from the 
30 to 45 age groups. This automatically increases our 
supply of reserves and gives the front lines what they 
need—physically capable soldiers. 

The system of deferments already in existence can 
continue to be used. If a man is not needed in an essen- 
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tial job or business or industry to help the war effort, 
he should be inducted into military service to fight or 
to replace some able-bodied man who can fight. The 
so-called Army “standards,” whereby boys with a 
broken ear drum or a spot on the lung acquired years 
ago are not inducted into some form of limited service 
inthe Army, are ridiculous. 

If the several million men between the ages of 30 
and 45 knew tomorrow that they might be inducted 
into the armed forces to do limited service unless their 

. civilian jobs were already in the essential groups, they 
would not need the threat of a jail sentence to find 
such jobs at once. 


Why not accept limited service? One argu- 
ment offered by the Army men in rebuttal is that too 
many such men would then gladly enter the armed 
forces, whereas the Army does not want them. But 
would a man who now earns $40 or $50 a week and 
has a family to support rush into the Army to earn $50 
amonth and separate himself from his home? If any 
considerable number did, couldn’t they work a type- 
witer or cook meals or run a jeep or do any one of a 
number of countless tasks behind the lines so that able- 
bodied men now doing those same chores could be re- 
leased for combat duty? If the Army agreed to accept 
only 500,000 of these men for limited service, spread- 
ing the selection process over the next 18 months, the 
manpower situation in the United States would be 
solved immediately. Already, with the threat of legis- 
lation, the movement last week into essential indus- 
tries was like a panic. The mere possibility of induc- 
tion at $50 a month would be equally persuasive. 

To be asked to do limited service in the military 
forces is a proper use of manpower in a democracy. It 
san understandable principle. But to be required to 
work in a particular war plant under penalty of going 
to jail is forced labor. 

It is difficult to see how the Congress, if it enacts 
the pending manpower bill, can hesitate to remove all 
profit from any enterprise where there is forced labor. 
If forced labor is to be construed as service to one’s 
country, let it be clearly for that purpose alone, and 
then, logically, management and ownership must be 
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Work-or-jail bill passed by House of Representatives under pressure from 
military is version of totalitarian formula of forced labor—Solution of 
problem already available in efficient allocation of manoower. 
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conscripted, too. It will be a surprise if the AFL and 
the CIO, who are opposed to the “forced labor” bill, 
do not insist on such legislation to cover management 
and ownership. There would be a widespread sym- 
pathy with such a proposal, and then America would 
have the very chaos which the military minds never 
are able to foresee but which they themselves bring on 
because they do not understand how to get civilian 
production in a democracy. 


Efficient operation needed: It is to be hoped 
that the Senate will not be stampeded into action but 
will adopt, instead of the forced labor bill, a resolution 
calling on the Army and Navy to utilize more effec- 
tively the manpower already available to it between 
the ages of 18 and 45. If those age limits are not wide 
enough to secure the indirect result in channeling man- 
power into essential industry and it is necessary to in- 
clude men above 45, then the law can readily be 
amended for that particular purpose. 

We have an abundance of manpower for military 
use and for war production. But we have not insisted 
on the right mechanism of control or selection which 
can get the maximum utilization out of that man- 
power. Democracy prides itself that it can accomplish 
much by the power of public opinion. Billions of dol- 
lars flow out of the pockets of the citizens into war 
bonds—not by forced savings but by voluntary pur- 
chase. The press and radio and the leaders of public 
opinion gladly help to do that job. The same thing 
can be done with manpower needs and without a 
forced labor bill. 

Doubtless there were many men in the House of 
Representatives who were for the most part too new 
to the Washington situation to vote wisely on the bill 
which, with vague cries of military necessity, was 
urged upon them. The Senate has the duty of saving 
the House of Representatives from a major blunder in 
war policy. To adopt a forced labor bill is to break 
down democracy. We can still win the war without 
forced labor if the Congress will, by its power of ex- 
posure, insist that the executive agencies be efficiently 
manned and that policies within existing law be given 
a fair trial by competent administrators. 
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Are new controls over 4-F’s need- 
ed or does Selective Service have the 
necessary power? 


To present a cross section of public 
opinion as to whether a work-or-fight 
law is needed or existing legislation 
could force 4-F’s into essential indus- 
try, The United States Ntws asked 
Government officials, businessmen and 
others the preceding question. 

Answers were printed last week. 
Others appear herewith. 


Maury Maverick 


Washington, D.C.; Chairman and Gen- 
eral Manager, Smaller War Plants Corp.; 
Former Representative in Congress from 
Texas, 


answers: 

My answer is that we must do whatever 
is necessary to win the war. However, in 
mobilizing our strength for war, no single 
group in society should be singled out for 
special treatment. 

I can’t answer your question. If I say 
“Yes,” it implies that all that is necessary 
is to do something about 4-F’s. It implies 
that 44.F’s are the worst offenders in so- 
ciety, and I don’t agree to that. If I say 
“No,” then it might well mean that all of 
our production problems are taken care of, 
and we are mobilized enough. That I don’t 
believe either. 

What we need, first of all, is to let the 
American people know just what is needed. 
Quit talking about how soon the war will 
be over or how good we are doing, but, in- 
stead, give all the facts about how tough 
it is to win. I am for a national service act 
with due protection to individual and prop- 
erty rights. 


John F. Rich 


Philadelphia, Pa.; Associate Secretary, 
American Friends Service Committee, 


answers: 

Congress has no justification to force 
4-F’s into essential industries while re- 
stricting 4-E’s (conscientious objectors) 
to unimportant work. 

Eight thousand conscientious objectors 
are prohibited from using their profes- 
sional skills. Most of them are confined in 
camps and assigned to pick-and-shovel 
work without pay. Instead of encouraging 
their maximum usefulness, Congress has 
preferred to punish them because of their 
religious principles. Although drafted for 
work of “national importance,” no provi- 
sion has been made for their maintenance, 
pay or support of dependents. 

If Congress would allow these men to 
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Meinators of Metered Mail, world’s largest Manufacturers of Postage Meters, ¢**" 
hich print postage for business mail... now devoted to war production. 

































do their bit and otherwise facilitate the 
voluntary employment of unpopular mj. 
nority groups, such as Negroes and Amer. 
icans of Japanese ancestry, there should 
be no need for compulsion of 4-F’s. 


Jean A. Brunner 


Kansas City, Mo.; Commander in Chief, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, 


answers: 

New controls over 4-F’s are necessary if 
the objective is to force or hold them in 
essential war work. Selective Service has 
ample authority to induct for military 
service, subject to War and Navy depart- 
ments’ .acceptance, but, in the event of 
rejection, has no control over their em- 
ployment. 

If labor-draft legislation is essential, 
4-F’s should be included in an over-all 
act—not singled out as a special group. 
They are classified as 4-F not because they 
refused to serve, but because they. were 
rejected. 


William L. Ransom 


New York, N.Y.; Former President, Amer- 
ican Bar Association; Chairman, Commit- 
tee on Labor and Social Security Legisla- 
tion, Bar Association of New York City, 


answers: 

I favor the enactment of additional con- 
trols over the 4,000,000 men now classi- 
fied in 4-F. The nation should accept and 
act on the judgment of General Marshall 
and Admiral King that they require about 
900,000 physically fit young men by June 
30, and that legislation is needed and will 
help. Certainly 700,000 to 1,000,000 addi- 
tional workers are needed for the essential 
production of supplies for the war. With 
the chance for early victory in Europe in 
sight, we cannot afford to risk a lack of 
men or materials. 

A fair and sound thing is to move 4-F’s 
into critical production. Local draft boards 
seem to have done about as well as could 
be expected, with the human factors in- 
volved. Even if we assume that existing 
powers and procedures might work things 
out over a period of time, new legislation, 
expertly drawn, might give more quickly 
the impetus to lessen the wastage and poor 
utilization of man power, within and out- 
side the armed forces, and to accomplish 
sooner the great objective. 


Howard E. Blood 


Detroit, Mich.; President and General Man- 
ager, Norge Division, Borg-Warner Corp., 


answers: (by telegraph) 

I see no present need for a work-or-fight 
law for 4-F’s in the Detroit area. I be- 
lieve present powers are adequate if sup- 
ported by appeals by the President to stay 
in war work where possible, and for every 
man to produce as much as he can and 
stay on the job every day. 
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CAN Cou 12 fe NTIF * @ If you were on the bridge of a Navy or 


merchant vessel, when an unfamiliar 
ship appeared on the horizon, you 
would be expected to recognize it by 


19 


(1) Heavy Cruiser, (2) Troopship, (3) Hospital Ship, (4) Attack Cargo Ship, (5) Destroyer, (6) Tank Landing Ship, (7) Mine 
Layer, (8) Destroyer Escort, (9) Light Cruiser, (10) Aircraft Carrier, (11) Battleship, (12) Liberty Ship, (13) Repair Ship, 
(14) Victory Ship, (15) Combat Transporf, (16) Fleet Tug, (17) Landing Craft, Infantry, (18) Tanker, (19) Ocean Ore Carrier. 





means of “recognition silhouettes” like those shown vessels that are being built by Bethlehem Steel 
on these two pages. These silhouettes, which are Company in its wartime program of supplying the 
identified in the Key at the lower left, represent United States and its allies with a fleet of consid- 
the most important types of fighting and cargo erably more than a thousand ocean-going ships. 


WORLD’S LARGEST SHIPBUILDER * > SECOND LARGEST STEEL PRODUCER 


Steel, Manufacturing and Fabricating Plants . . . Bethlehem, Steelton, Williamspert, Johnstown, Lebanon, Pottstown, Rankin, Leetsdale, Pa. . 

Buffalo, Lackawanna, N. Y. .. . Sparrows Point, Md... . Chicago, Ill... . Tulsa, Okla. . . . Corsicana, Tex. . . . South San Francisco, Los 

Angeles, Alameda, Calif. . . . Seattle, Wash. Shipbuilding and Ship Repair Yards... Quincy, Hingham, East Boston, Mass... . Staten Island, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.... Hoboken, N. J... . Baltimore, Sparrows Point, Md. . .. San Francisco, Alameda, San Pedro, Calif. 





BUILDING BUSINESS 
Jor the "Wings of Democracy” 


Pan American World Airways labors 
under no delusion that its great rec- 
ord of pioneering air service to 62 
countries and its wartime linking of 
all the world’s continents are an as- 
surance of ready-made traffic when 
peacetime prosperity comes. 

Competition is sure to come to the 
Flying Clippers—“The Wings of 
Democracy”—and Pan American 
will have highly efficient sales con- 
trols to help meet it. 

With Kardex Visible Sales Con- 
trol Systems, Pan American has at 
all times, properly correlated and in- 
stantly available, the ‘““Fact-Power” 
needed to plan and implement wide- 
spread selling activities. 

For greater operating facility and 
accuracy, many of these records are 
actually made self-charting with 
Graph-A-Matic signal control. They 
reveal comparative facts at a glance 
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. provide accurate summaries of 
sales progress by individual account, 
by agency and by salesman. They 
simplify the business of business- 
building with a constant flow of data 
essential to productive management. 





Says Mr. A. C. Doyle, U. S. Sales 
Manager of Pan American World 
Airways: “Your valuable study, 
‘Graph-A-Matic Control for Sales 
Management’, outlines many 
systems such as those that have 
greatly simplified the controls 
necessary to record and analyze 
our own business. Every sales 
executive should derive much 
profit from reading it.” 











IN CONNECTION WITH YOUR POSTWAR PLANS, we'd like to have 
you see a new 96-page study based on the sales control successes 
of many prominent organizations. “Graph-A-Matic Control for 
Sales Management” is for executives who are seizing today to pre- 
pare for tomorrow. It’s free .. 


. from our nearest Branch Office. 









SYSTEMS DIVISION 


REMINGTON RAND 


Buffalo 5, New York 


COPYRIGHT 1944, REMINGTON SAND ING, 
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of National Issues 


Court’s Decision 
In Ward Seizure: 
Press Appraisal 


The recent federal court decision deny- 
ing the legality of Government seizure of 
Montgomery Ward properties for defiance 
of the War Labor Board is hailed by most 
commenting editors as a reasonable in- 
terpretation of the law. But there is gen- 
eral agreement that it calls for congression- 
al action to define the powers of the WLB. 

It “should have a thoroughly desirable 
restraining influence,” believes the Wash- 
ington (D.C.) Star (Ind.), on “the tend- 
ency of some administrative officials to 
distort the laws.” But, recognizing a 
threat of strikes spreading into war plants, 
the Star recommends that Congress be 
asked “to remove all doubts as to the 
extent of the powers granted” in the War 
Labor Disputes Act. 

The Rochester (N.Y.) Times-Union 
(Ind.) welcomes the decision as indicating 
“return to the broad highway of the Rule 
of Law, after stumbling into the morass of 
executive caprice.” 

But “the higher courts may take a differ- 
ent view of the Ward case,” since, “in total 
warfare, it is hard to separate the civilian 
economy from the war effort,” says the 
Youngstown (O0.) Vindicator (Ind.-Dem.). 

The Washington (D.C.) Post (Ind.) 
believes that legislation for enforcement 
of WLB decisions short ‘of seizure “is now 
clearly in order.” 

The Wall Street Journal (Ind.), how- 
ever, stressing the danger of giving the 
Federal Government “arbitrary powers be- 
yond all actual wartime necessity,” argues: 
“Tf the Board .. . is rewarded by Congress 
with more power, will there be any limit to 
the authority it arrogates to itself? Ab 
most certainly not.” 

Asserting that “Montgomery Ward is 
surely an important factor in the war e& 
fort,” the Philadelphia (Pa.) Record 
(Ind.) declares that the decision “te- 
vealed an enormous predisposition for hair 
splitting,” and that Judge Sullivan 
“couldn’t see the war for technicalities.” 
The Record maintains that the probable 
resultant chaos in labor relations “might 
mean military setbacks.” 

To the extent that it may lead to clari- 


._ fying legislation, says the Newark (N. J) 


Evening News (Ind.), “Judge Sullivan’s 
decision may have a constructive -effect 
even though his conception of the home 
front’s relation to this war is legalistic and 
narrow.” 
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To Steel Men Who Will 


Build Tomorrow's World 


Every chemical used in steel-making requires special protective handling. And there is a General Amer- 
ican tank car specially designed, lined, or insulated to give every chemical safe, economical transportation. 


Benzol and other liquids, important to Process Equipment, developed by our Pressure vessels from General American 
the steel industry, are guarded against research engineers and built by General Plate & Welding Division are built for big 
contamination at General American’s stra- American, produces profitable by-products jobs—fabricated with skill proven in war 
tegically located storage terminals. for many steel mills from waste materials. and peace. ; 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION 


CORPORATION 
Chicago 


Builders and Operators of Bulk Liquid Process Equipment Pressure Vessels and Aerocoach Precooling Service for 
Specialized Railroad Freight Cars Storage Terminals of All Kinds Other Welded Equipment Motor Coaches Fruits and Vegetables 
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GOALS OF WORK-DRAFT BILL | 


Plan to Channel Men 


Freezing employes in war 
plants. Severe penalties 
proposed for violators 


Here is how the labor-draft bill, as 
passed by the House, will affect workers 
and employers if it is approved by the 
Senate and signed by the President: 

Men aged 18 through 44. There are 
an estimated 18,000,000 draft registrants 
in this age bracket who are deferred from 
military service. All will be liable for work 
in war plants, on farms or in activities in 
support of the national health and interest. 
This includes 4-F’s. Women are not affect- 
ed, and neither are men of 45 and over. 

Freezing war workers. The 10,000,000 
men who are deferred in essential war 
work, on farms or in war-supporting ac- 
tivities are the workers wlfo will be most 
affected by this legislation. They will be 
frozen-in their jobs until such a time as 
the Government decides they no longer 
are needed. Thus, these 10,000,000 men 
will have to await demobilization, in much 
the same manner as men in the armed 
services are demobilized, before they can 
shift to jobs of their own choosing. 

The main purpose of the freeze is to 
keep workers from shifting to peacetime 
jobs after Germany is defeated and while 
there still is need to turn out munitions 
for the war against Japan. 
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in 18-45 Age Group Into Essential Occupations 
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IT PUT TEETH IN THE LAW 


Bombs from bartenders, tanks from tailors 


In effect, the job freeze will mean that 
workers cannot transfer to other jobs with- 
out permission of a Government agency. 
That agency may be a local draft board 
or the War Manpower Commission. The 
House empowered Selective Service to han- 
dle the assignment of workers, but the 
Senate is considering placing this control 
in the hands of the Office of War Mobiliza- 
tion, headed by James F. Byrnes, with the 
understanding that the control be dele- 
gated to the War Manpower Commission. 
Whatever agency gets this power will de- 
termine when such job shifts are in the 
interest of the war effort. Any registrant 
frozen in his job will be permitted to apply 
for transfer to other work, and, if the 
application is denied, he may appeal. 

Farm workers. Men deferred on farms 
will continue to enjoy the protection of the 
Tydings Amendment to the Selective Serv- 
ice Act. That amendment grants irreplace- 
able farm workers protection from military 
induction. Farm workers who can_ be 
spared on one farm, however, may be 
drafted for work on another farm. 

Men in nonessential jobs. In areas 
where labor is scarce and more workers 
are needed in war plants, the Government 
will have power to induct men into critical 


and essential activities, if enough workers 
cannot be obtained by voluntary methods. 
However, this labor-draft phase of the bill 
will affect a much smaller proportion of 
workers than the job-freeze provision. That 
700.000 new workers are 
needed in industry by July 1, whereas 
about 10,000,000 men will be frozen in 
their jobs. And, since Congress began 
working on labor-draft legislation, men have 
been volunteering for war work in greater 
numbers than at any time since 1942. 

What is essential work? Actual draft- 
ing of labor is likely to be confined to 
really critical war industries and produc 
tion programs that are being expanded. 
These include heavy-duty tires, airplanes, 
ammunition, tanks, rockets, heavy trucks 
and cotton duck. So-called essential indus- 
tries may not find it necessary to use the 
labor draft to any great extent. 

Those are some of the new controls that 
the Government will have over men aged 
18 through 44, if this legislation becomes 
law. Under the House bill, these controls 
will be used as follows: 

Call for volunteers. When a need for 
workers arises in a community, the Office 
of War Mobilization and Reconversiov 
notifies Selective Service. Draft boards 
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- in your future! 





Bo will scarcely knew it’s run- 

ning when it idles. Yet when that 
smooth, soft-spoken motor springs into 
action, you’ll go surging out ahead. 
... Yes, it will be fleet—this Ford that 
will come with peace. Fleet ... and 
smartly styled. A sturdy beauty—rich 
appearing inside and out—with vigor- 
ous, youthful lines, suggesting power 


and smooth, new riding comfort. 
... You'll find this car thrifty and 
reliable in the finest Ford tradition. 
It will include many refinements to 
add to your motoring pleasure. 

... This is not wishful thinking. 
When the green light is given, we 
will be ready to start production 
plans. Meanwhile, the full resources 





and energies of Ford are engaged in 
turning out war goods to help speed 
the day of final VICTORY! 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 








Increases Shipping Protection... 
Reduces Packing Time 


Floated on a soft, downy cushion of. 
KIMPAK*, wat materials of every kind 
are reaching the battle fronts in perfect 
fighting condition. And after victory, 
this modernized method of packaging 
will be a boon to peacetime shippers. 
Because KIMPAK is sO Compact, so 
flexible, so easy to use, it speeds pack- 
aging—saves time and work in the 
shipping room. Often cuts freight 
costs by reducing package size and 
weight. In this particular instance the 
package size was reduced 80%. 
KIMPAK comes in various forms to 
provide positive protection for any- 
thing from refrigerators to jewelry. It 
will pay you to learn the whole story 


*KIMPAK (trade-mark) means Kimberly-Clark Wadding 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. & 


about this amazingly resilient cushion- 
ing material. Fora free illustrated book, 
mail a post card to Kimberly-Clark 
Corporation, Creped Wadding Divi- 
sion, Neenah, Wisconsin... and when 
planning your postwar modernized 
package include KIMPAK for internal 
packaging-protection. 





FREE POSTWAR 
PACKAGING PLAN 


In making plans for your postwar 
product, the advice of our packaging 
representatives is yours for the ask- 
ing. In most cases they will be able 
to recommend a war-proven method 
of float packaging with KIMPAK. 

Telephone, write or wire today for 
the KIMPAK representative. 











FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
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CREPED WADDING 





then will go through their records and 
select registrants who can best be spared 
from their jobs without upsetting the local 
economy. If the draft boards choose, these 
registrants, selected by age or other status, 
then may be given a chance to apply yol- 
untarily for the available jobs. 

Drafting workers. If all the needed 
labor is supplied by’ volunteers, draft 
boards will not have to resort to compul- 
sion. If not, they will call enough men to 
fill immediate needs. Those called up will 
be given a reasonable choice of places to 
work, provided there are several plants in 
the community needing workers. “Reason- 
able” choice is expected to mean selection 
among three or four employers. 

While that is the machinery provided 
by the House, it is important to note that 
the final bill, if one is passed by the Senate, 
may provide other procedure. 

As passed by the House, the legislation 
provides the Government with a potential 
weapon for breaking strikes. It also poses 
many new problems for employers and for 
workers aged 18 threugh 44. 

Breaking strikes. Although the House 
bill makes no reference to strikes, it does 
prohibit workers from leaving war jobs 
without permission of their draft boards, 
This provision can be construed to apply 
to striking workers, and conceivably might 
put many draft boards in position to 
break strikes. 

Joining unions. The House bill does 


‘not protect drafted workers or workers 


who volunteer for war jobs against having 
to join unions. Presumably, a man who 
objects to joining will be required to take 
out a union card, if he is assigned to a 
plant operating a closed shop. If the 
worker has a choice of jobs, he can, of 
course, choose a plant operating an open 
shop, provided one is available. However, 
it is likely that in many communities only 





—Harris & Ewing 
SENATOR ELBERT THOMAS 
. .. next to get the bill 
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How Television Gof Ifs Electronic Eyes” 


As revolutionary as airplanes without pro- 
pellers—that’s how much electronic tele- 
vision differs from the earlier mechanical 
television! 

Whirling discs and motors required for 
mechanical television were not desirable 
for home receivers. Pictures blurred and 


flickered. 


But now, thanks to RCA research, you 
will enjoy all-electronic television, free from 
mechanical restrictions—“movie-clear” tele- 
vision with the same simplicity of operation 
as your radio receiver. 


Such “let’s make it better” research goes 
into everything produced by RCA. 

At RCA Laboratories, world-famous sci- 
entists and engineers are constantly seeking 
new and better ways of harnessing the un- 


believable forces of nature... for mankind’s 
greater benefit. 

Electronic television is but one example 
of the great forward strides made possible 
by RCA research—opening the way for who 
knows what new miracles? 

When you buy an RCA radio or phono- 
graph or television set or any RCA product, 
you get a great satisfaction... enjoy a 
unique pride of ownership in knowing that 
you possess the finest instrument of its kind 
that science has yet achieved. 


Dr. V. K. Zworykin, Associate 
Research Director and E. W. 
Engstrom, Director of Research at 
RCA Laboratories, examining the 
Iconoscope or television “eye”— 
developed in RCA Laboratories 
for the all-electronic television 
system you'll enjoy tomorrow. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
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SAVES F our OF 10 


MAN-HOURS be 


In checking up to see where and how still further savings in 
man-hours can be made, management should not overlook floor- 
maintenance. In the case of grease-caked floors, for instance, if 
your cleaning now is being done with hand-spuds, you can send 
that ‘Man-Hour Savings’ curve upward—and fast—by switching 
to a Finnell 84-XR Industrial Dry Scrubber. It digs out embedded 
accumulations of dirt, oil. grease, and shavings in one-tenth the 
man-hour time required when hand-spudding! 


To re-sharpen the brushes of the Finnell 84-XR, you just flip a 
switch! That reverses the motion of the brushes and re-sharpens 
them automatically. There’s no needless waste of man-hours as 
in the case of machines whose brushes must be changed by hand 
frequently to maintain a good cutting edge. The Finnell 84-XR is 
adaptable to wet-scrubbing, steel-wooling, waxing, and polishing. 


For free floor survey, literature, or information as to delivery, 
phone or write nearest Finnell branch or Finnell System, Inc., 
3702 East St., Elkhart, Ind. Canadian Office: Ottawa, Ont. 


Speed Victory - Guy Soude 


BRANCHES 


FINMELL SYSTEM, IMC. \ nt 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES CITIES 








PRINCIPAL 





closed-shop plants will need workers, 


This issue of joining unions will be 
fought. out in the Senate. The House re- 
fused to write any antiunion provision 
into the bill, but attempts to do so are ex. 
pected to be made in the Senate. Senator 
Elbert Thomas (Dem.) , of Utah, chairman 
of the Senate Military Affairs Committee, 
will be in charge of whatever bill is report- 
ed by his Committee to the Senate. 


Rights of employers. It is assumed; 


although not specified in the House bill, 
that employers will have to accept workers 
assigned to them. Those lacking necessary 
skills will be put through training courses, 
Thus, employers may have less choice in 
selecting who shall work for them than 
workers will have in choosing employers. 

Benefits. Conscripted workers and 
those volunteering for war jobs will be en- 
titled, under the House bill, to benefits of 
the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act. 
This law will protect them from being 
sued for failure to pay rent, insurance, 
mortgages, leases or taxes. These benefits 
may be denied workers in the final bill. 

Re-employment rights. It also is pro- 
posed that drafted and volunteer war 
workers be given the same rights to re- 
turn to their old jobs that veterans now 
have. This also means they will continue 
to build up seniority on their old jobs 
while temporarily assigned to war plants. 

Transportation costs. Conscripts of 
volunteer workers will be paid transporta- 
tion and subsistence, if assigned to jobs 
outside their own communities. 

Penalties. Workers refusing to be draft- 
ed for war jobs will be liable to the same 
penalties as men who defy induction into 
the armed services. That penalty may be 
imprisonment of five years, a fine of 
$10,000, or both. 

Need for labor draft. If Congress ac- 
cepts the principle of a partial labor draft, 
after resisting the idea during three years 
of war, it will be a reluctant concession to 
the generals and admirals. At this late date 
in the war, Army and Navy men are seek- 
ing this method of keeping the countey 
aware that there still may be a long hard 
war after Germany is defeated. 

Production officials recently had a pre- 
view of the exodus from war plants that 
will take place when the war in Europe 
ends, unless a job freeze is applied, and 
they do not want a repetition. That pre- 
view came last summer and autumn when 
the country thought the defeat of Ger- 
many was only a matter of a few weeks. 

The way workers have been flocking to 
war plants since the recent drive for a 
labor draft began indicates that only a 
slight amount of compulsion might be re- 
quired to recruit the 700,000 new workers 
that are said to be needed in war produe- 
tion during the first six months of this 
year. Hence, if a labor draft becomes law, 
its real value probably will be to hold 
workers in the mines and mills and fac- 
tories until both wars are won. 
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U. S.-Mexico Pact 


On Water Rights: 
The Basic Issues 


The U.S. Senate is about to sit in judg- 
ment over a water fight. Participants in 
the struggle are several Western and 
Southwestern States. To be decided is the 
division in perpetuity between this coun- 
try and Mexico of waters of the Colorado 
River and Rio Grande. 

Basic factor in the dispute is the great 
present value, and the still higher values 
envisioned for the future, of water to make 
desert lands bloom and to supply cities in 
the West and Southwest. 

The States which now see one half of 
the Colorado’s waters rolling unused to the 
va look ahead 15 or 20 years to a time 
when all of the flow may be needed to 
water lands to produce fruits, vegetables, 
cotton and grains. In the rich citrus and 
vegetable region of the Lower Rio Grande, 
ill the waters of that stream already are 
needed by Texan and Mexican users. 
Now, the U.S. and Mexico have nego- 
tiated a treaty to govern forever the allo- 
cation of water from both streams. At 
issue is the question whether the neces- 
sary two-thirds Senate majority will ratify. 
Here is an outline of the treaty: 

The U.S. would get from Mexico 350- 
00 acre-feet of water—or enough to cover 
350,000 acres with one foot of water—in 
addition to the normal division of waters 
inthe Rio Grande. This would give Texas 
one fifth more water than she now uses. 
Mexico must make good shortages below 
the 350,000 additional acre-feet. 


River 1,500,000 acre-feet, which may be 
water recovered from irrigation. This would 
lave well over nine tenths of the water 
to the U.S. In ease of drought, Mexico’s 
share would be cut in the same proportion 
as that of U.S. users. 

Both countries would share the cost 
of construction, operation and mainttnance 
of all dams, canals and controls along the 
border in proportion to the amount of 
water used by each country. Mexico would 
pay for all works constructed and operated 
in this country to supply her with water, 
md would pay for that share of the al- 
teady-built All-American Canal in Cali- 
fornia needed to carry water to her. The 
U.S., in turn, would pay for works built 
in Mexico to supply water to Texas. 

Opposition to the treaty comes main- 
ly from California, which fears Mexico’s 
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Mexico would get from the Colorado. 
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An Enduring Name 
on the American 
Business Scene 


Hyster is the name of a complete line of 
materials handling equipment. 

To a construction man Hyster means 
winches, cranes, logging arches. That is 
because Hyster is the exclusive producer 
of equipment for “Caterpillar” track-type 
tractors and is the world’s largest maker 
of tractor winches. 


To a management or production man 
Hyster means a complete line of heavy 
duty industrial lift trucks that cuts mate- 
tials handling costs in practically every 
type of industry. In factory and field a 
Hyster lift truck hoists, stacks, transports 
materials quickly, efficiently. All models 
(from 2,000 Ibs. to 30,000 Ibs. capacity) 
are equipped with pneumatic tires and 
are gas powered. 

In peace and in war Hyster products 
serve construction men, business men, the 
armed forces. Hyster is an enduring name 
on the American business scene because 
Hyster has a15-year record of dependable, 
money-saving performance on the tough 
jobs of materials handling. 


Hyster Company, Portland 12, Ore., Peoria 3, Ul. 
Sales and Service Offices in Principal Worid Cities 
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MODEL E ARGOFLEX 


Precision optical instruments. made 


today for the Armed Forces by Argus. . . foretell the Good 


Pictures of Tomorrow that we are all looking forward to. 
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allotment of Colorado River water will 
come in part from 962,000 acre-feet to 
which California has contract rights but 
which she is not now utilizing. 

Normal Colorado flow is 18,000,009 
acre-feet per year. Of this amount, 7,500, 
000 belongs to States upstream from Boul- 
der Dam, and 8,500,000 to those down. 
stream. Any surplus is shared equally. At 
present, some 12,000,000 acre-feet of water 
flows over Boulder Dam, largely to furnish 
power for war industries. Some 8,300,000 
acre-feet flows into Mex and to the sea, 
except for 1,800,000 acre-feet now being 
used by Mexico. 

California claims rights to 5,362,000 
acre-feet.of water. By agreement with the 
upstream States, 4,400,000 acre-feet of this 
amount is California’s definite allocation, 
The balance California claims as her share 
of an additional 1,000,000 acre-feet allo- 
cated to downstream States, and of the 
surplus. 

Rights to such surplus will not be con- 
firmed until 1963. California fears there 
may be no surplus when upstream States 
increase their water consumption. It fore- 
sees a cut in the 962,000 acre-foot under 
contract in order to help provide the water 
allocated to Mexico under the treaty. Cali- 
fornians say this would put a ceiling on 
development of their State. 

Support for the treaty comes from 
Texas, which needs more water than it is 
now getting, and from Arizona, Colorado, 
New Mexico, Utah and Wyoming. Nevada 
is on the fence. These States consider it 
fair to grant Mexico the same guarantee of 
a definite amount of water that Cali- 
fornia has. 


Mexico now is using more water than, 


she will get under the treaty. Under cur- 
rent procedure, she could acquire rights to 
this water merely by using it year after 
year. This gradually would limit the water 
available for irrigation, power generation 
and. flood control in the United States. 
Even if it wanted to, the United States 
could not reduce the amount of water 
going into Mexico for another 15 or 20 
years, because we lack enough dams and 
canals to utilize the entire Colorado River 
flow. Under the treaty, however, Mexico 
can use in excess of 1,500,000 acre-feet of 
water a year only until consumption rises 
in this country. 

Mexico is willing to accept a cut be- 
low her present consumption of Colorado 
River water so as to be certain of a per- 
petual right to a fixed amount. She now 
fears the United States will so increase 
its use of water that, regardless of Mexi- 
co’s rights, its share will be cut to less 
than the 1,500,000 acre-feet provided by 
the treaty. The Mexican Water Treaty, 
therefore, is considered by the U. S. Govern- 
ment to be desirable in order to prevent 
future controversy. Foreign countries see 
it as a test of the Good Neighbor policy 
and of U.S. willingness to co-operate in 
international problems. 
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OBJECT LESSON: from Detroit 


A timely reminder to businesses seeking a stronger 


position in their industries—in the period ahead 


 prreeaggna after World War I—how certain automo- 
bile manufacturers pulled ahead, while others went 
into reverse? 

Some were quick to take advantage of the modern 
mass production methods that were being developed. 
Others were not. 

Those which succeeded in reducing non-productive 
costs, were able to put a better and better product within 
reach of more and more pocketbooks. Their profits 
clicked into high gear. And the national economy hitch- 
hiked right along with them. Pay checks also fattened. 
Millions of new jobs were created. 


Another Opportunity Is Waiting Today 


But this is 1945. Where can you look, today... and 
tomorrow ...for cost reductions that will enable you 
to produce more for less? 

Where? Relatively few businesses have yet discovered 
it, But it’s probably the most promising area for the 
application of work simplification that exists, today. Jn 
written systems of control. In office and plant paper work. 


Costs Swollen to Four Times Their Former Size 


You get some idea of the potential savings when you 
learn that direct paper-work costs have almost quad- 
tupled since 1900. But consider that systems of contro] 
affect every physical activity of business and industry 
...and you'll see that inefficient paper work multiplies 
itself throughout every office and factory operation. 


The system procedure, the writing method, the forns 
design that wastes time, can lead to waste of materials, 
manpower and machines reaching staggering proportions. 


What Can Be Done About It? 


Here’s what a New England manufacturer did about it. 
As a result of analysis with The Standard Register Com- 
pany’s aid, a new tool manufacture order system and pro- 
cedure were developed. Paper work was immediately 
reduced (one record replacing three), with a toolroom 
saving of 4,000 man hours a month. And the tool delivery 
schedule was reduced from seven weeks to one. 

An unusual case? Perhaps. But The Standard Register 
Company, through its broad experience, unique facilities 
and sound techniques, has helped effect five- and six-figure 
savings for hundreds of leading companies. This service 
is thorough, methodical, follows a step-by-step plan which 
gets at the basic problems and finds the answers with the 
greatest possible speed — and without upsetting your 
office routine. 


Would you like to know more? WRITE 
TODAY, for our new, informative 
folder, "The A-B-C’s of Work Simpli-_ 
fication,"’ together with sample Form- 
craft Digest and outline of over 50 
specific cases of cost saving through scientific form and 
system improvement. Or ask us to send a representa- 
tive fo discuss your problems. 
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THE STANDARD REGISTER COMPANY 


Manufacturer of Record Systems of Control for Business and Industry 
DAYTON 1, OHIO 


cific Coast: Sunset McKee-Standard Register Sales Co., Oakland, California. 


Canada: Crain Printers, Ltd., Ottawa. Londen: W. H. Smith & Son, Ltd, 








“The Supreme 
Authority” 


IS WORTH 
WAITING FOR 


MERRIAM. 
Webster 


WEBSTERS 


NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 





EMAND is 
heavy and \\ Second Edition 


paper rationed, but 
better to wait for your 
copy of the MERRIAM- 

Webster than accept a substitute. Ask for 
the genuine Webster — the MERRIAM- 
Webster — identified by the circular trade- 
mark, Contains 3,350 pages, illustrations for 
12,000 terms, and a total of 600,000 entries 
—122,000 more than any other dictionary. 
Order now from your bookseller or stationer. 
He will get your copy as soon as he can. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield 2, Mass. 
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THIS 1S AN ELEVATOR 





| gees AT an elevator from the outside and all you 
see is the box-like car. It appears a simple gadget. 
But above and below the car—and attached to it— 
is the real elevator. 

The many safety features of Sedgwick Electric Freight 
Elevators, for example, are not visible from the out- 
side. But look into the shaftway—you'll see the elec- 
tro-magnetic brake that stops the car if the current 
is interrupted from any cause . . . the centrifugal 
speed governor that operates the car safety and brings 
the car to a complete stop should it descend at ex- 
cessive speed or should the cables break . . . the 
efficient self-aligning motor that cuts operating costs 
and simplifies installation, . 
Sedgwick’s engineering staff is at your service, ready 
to help and show you how Sedgwick elevators and 
dumb waiters reduce costs by meking the movement 
of men, material and merchandise safer, surer, more 
economical. 


SEDGWICK MACHINE WORKS 
156 West 15th Street, New York 11, N.Y. 
ELEVATORS + HOISTS ¢ DUMB WAITERS 
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BRITISH PLANS TO AID BUSINESS: 
CREDIT BASE SMALL BESIDE RFC 


The British Government has accepted 
the principle of full postwar employment 
advocated for this country by Henry Wal- 
lace. However, actual British plans to 
achieve this goal appear to stop far short 
of the point already reached in the U.S. 

Sir John Anderson, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, announced a Government- 
business partnership in forming two 
agencies that correspond in some respects 
to the Reconstruction Finance Corp. and 
the Smaller War Plants Corp. These 
British agencies are to extend postwar 
credits for business to provide jobs. 

The proposed British RFC, to be 
known as the Finance Corporation for 
Industry, is to have total resources of 
$500,000,000, consisting of $100,000,000 in 
capital and $400,000,000 in borrowing 
power. The U.S. agency has $17,000,000.- 
000 for regular lending activities and $16,- 
000,000,000 for war activities. 

The Industrial and Commercial Finance 
Corp., counterpart to SWPC, is to have 
total resources of $160,000,000, compared 
with $350,000,000 now available to the 
similar U.S. corporation. Also, the Senate 
has just approved adding another $1.500,- 
000,000 to the borrowing power of the 
Commodity Credit Corp., raising this farm 
credit agency’s resources to $4,500,000,000. 

Foreign trade credits available from 
the Export-Import Bank now can aggre- 
gate $700,000,000, and proposals are being 
made to increase this sum to $3,000,000.- 
000 or $5,000,000,000. In contrast, the 
British Government is arranging for for- 
eign trade credits of $800,000,000. 

Thus, the United States is equipped to 
provide more than $40,000,000,000 in post- 
war credit for this country’s domestic and 
foreign business operations, contrasted to 
British proposals for $1,400,000,000. U.S. 
resources, in fact, dwarf the Bretton Woods 
agreements, which provide for $18,800,- 
000,000 to revive and stabilize the trade 
of the world through a monetary fund and 
an international bank. 

Britain’s program, however, contem- 
plates a greater degree of Government- 
business co-operation. U.S. lending agen- 
cies are wholly owned by the Government. 
The British agencies are to have their re- 
sources supplied jointly by the Bank of 
England, insurance companies, investment 
companies and commercial banks. In ac- 
tual operations, the RFC and the Export- 
Import Bank have co-operated closely 
with private business firms. Thus it ap- 
pears that Britain’s postwar plans for bol- 
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stering private business with Government 
credit lag far behind the program already 
in operation in this country, although offi- 
cial British statements advocate going 
much further than the U.S. has gone. 


World money. The outline of the 
struggle over adoption of the Bretton 
Woods agreements is taking definite shape, 
The prospect is that Congress will get two 
bills—one proposing an _ International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, and another for an International 





-Harris & Ewing 
SIR JOHN ANDERSON 
... the RFC was copied 


Monetary Fund to. stabilize currencies. 

The World Bank. Approval by Congress 
of the International Bank appears almost 
certain. The American Bankers Associa- 
tion and other banking groups. which have 
been most vocal in criticizing the Bretton 
Woods program, now support the proposed 
$10,000,000,000 institution to underwrite 
postwar loans. Banker support for this 
part of the Administration program prom- 
ises to weaken other opposition. 

The monetary fund, however, is to be 
opposed. The Bankers Association would 
drop the Fund altogether and assign cur- 
rency stabilization tasks to the World 
Bank. Main arguments against the Fund 
are these: 

The Fund proposes novel and un- 
tried lending methods, and “goes on 
the theory that the borrower is en- 
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F you have no written record of your 

insurance hazards . . . if you are not 
sure just which of these hazards your fire 
and casualty insurance covers .. . if you 
are uncertain whether. your insurance is 
adequate for today’s increased values... 
you need this free U.S.F. & G. Personal 
Insurance Audit Book! 
You make your own audit. Clear, simply- 
worded, and with each hazard illustrated, 
the new Personal Insurance Audit Book 


| UYout Ly <i a a 
with this FREE Audit Book! 


is different from any insurance audit you 
have ever seen. It records property value, 
amount of present insurance, amount of 
premium, expiration date, ete., to give 
you your fire and casualty insurance 
picture at a glance. 


To obtain your copy, simply fill out and 
mail the attached coupon. Your Personal 
Insurance Audit Book will be delivered to 
you promptly with our compliments. 
Mail the coupon today! 


U.S. K«& G. 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO. 
affiliate: 
FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 


HOME OFFICES: BALTIMORE 3, MD. 


Consult your insurance agent or broker 


x 





Unirep States Fiwertity & Guaranty Co. 
.135 Redwood St., Baltimore 3, Md. 


Please send me a complimentary copy of your new Personal Insurance Audit Book. 
NBIC) 55 ccccssas0assj<e9 
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na 
Egypt has made the United States its major source of imports. This important 
nation in the Near East market is closer to Boston, by air and by sea, than to any 
other first-class American port. 

Boston’s Logan International Airport will handle the largest commercial planes; 
Boston’s docks, the largest ships. Excellent rail and truck services; direct air routes 
West and South. 

And within 500 miles of Massachusetts is a great, concentrated home market: 
72% of United States savings; 54% of salaries and wages; 50% of income taxes; 
38% of population. 

*An Open Book”, a free 44-page brochure, gives full facts why, to be abreast 
of future markets, Massachusetts is your logical plant location. Massachusetts 
Development and Industrial Commission, State House, Boston. 
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titled to credit unless the lender can 

make out a case to the contrary.” 

Gold and dollar exchange in for- 
eign hands will be $20,000,000,000 
after the war, more than ever before. 

Too much leeway is allowed for 
countries to devalue their currency 
and to maintain exchange controls. 
The Administration can be expected to 

oppose these arguments with equal vigor, 
The principal point the Treasury will try 
to make is that the Fund as well as the 
Bank marks a desirable step toward post- 
war co-operation, and that an agreement 
reached ty experts from 44 countries 
should not be brushed aside. 

In addition, the Treasury makes these 
arguments: 

The Fund restricts, rather than en- 
courages, currency devaluations and 
exchange controls that marked the 
prewar period. 

Ample safeguards are provided to 
guard against draining dollars or gold 
from the Fund, such as service charges, 
quotas and consultation. 

Primarily, the Fund is!designed to 
establish and maintain stable cur- 
rency values, not to provide increased 
exchange resources. 

An international approach, rather 
than a country-by-country approach 
to money agreements, is to be pre- 
ferred. 

There, in a nutshell, are the arguments 
that will be heard on the floor of Congress 
when the Bretton Woods program comes 
up. Chances are 50-50 that the Fund, 
as well_as the Bank, will be approved. 


Utility stocks. Common stockholders 
in utility holding companies receive pros- 
pects of more favorable treatment in 
“death sentence” cases as a result of the 
U.S. Supreme Court decision in the Unit- 
ed Light & Power Co. case. The decision 
gave the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission a green light for its policies in 
liquidating holding companies barred by 
the Holding Company Act of 1935. 

In liquidating United Light & Power 
SEC contended that holding company dis- 
solutions do not resemble bankruptey 
cases and, therefore, that the interests of 
common stockholders can be protected, 
even though preferred stockholders would 
be entitled to all company assets under 
a bankruptcy. Instead, SEC regards its 
liquidation order as a merger and _ views 
the dissolved holding company as a con- 
tinuing organization. 

The effect of this rule was to give pre- 
ferred Power stockholders 95.52 per cent 
of the common stock of a subsidiary com- 
pany, and to give common Power stock- 
holders 5.48 per cent of the subsidiary’s 
stock. A preferred stockholder contested 
this plan, claiming that, under the com- 
pany’s charter, preferred stockholders were 
entitled to the whole amount. The court 
ruled for the SEC, 5 to 3. 
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Troubles for planes, rubber 
and aluminum. A brighter 
outlook for pipe lines and tin 


The nation’s Government-owned war 
plants are a persistent worry for those who 
peer ahead into the postwar area. These 
plants, built at a cost of $15,000,000,000, 
present a stubborn problem and an issue 
made prominent just now by the renewed 





—Wright Aeronautical Corp. 
AIRCRAFT 
A ghostly promise... 


strugele between New Deal backers of 
Henry A. Wallace and the conservative 
partisans of Jesse H. Jones. 

A fundamental question in that struggle 
is the future use of the war industries. To 
the New Dealers they present an opportu- 
nity for new controls over businessmen, for 
anovel program of production for use and 
for counteracting unemployment. To the 
conservatives, the plants seem an oppor- 
tunity for private enterprise or a threat 
of Government competition. 

Now, a third view is being..tossed into 
the dispute. This view holds that, in gen- 
eral, the real usefulness of the plants will 
be sharply limited by conditions that war- 
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time operation of the plants themselves 
has created, or that are inherent in the 
postwar economic situation. A glance down 
the list of the Government’s principal in- 
dustrial holdings is revealing. 

Rubber. The new synthetic plants can 
produce all the postwar rubber this coun- 
try needs—but that is not the whole story. 
Sooner or later, their output will come 
into competition with natural rubber from 
the Far East, probably selling for less, 
and more desirable for most major pur- 
poses than synthetic. So, this new $750,- 
000,000 domestic industry is threatened at 
the outset with fierce competition for and 
possible loss of its domestic markets. A 
tariff on rubber imports would save the 
situation. But the President opposes such 
a tariff. It would make tire prices too high. 

Moreover, closing the American market 
to foreign rubber would create depression 
in the Far East. limit exports to that re- 
gion, and injure British and Dutch inter- 
ests. International negotiations on this 
phase of the problem now are in progress. 
One outcome could be an agreement to di- 
vide the American market. This normally 
would mean taking the highest-cost Amer- 








—Standard Oil Co. (N.J.) 
PIPE LINE 
» «can show a profit... 


(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of out- 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 


PEACE ROLE OF WAR PLANTS: 
WORK FOR MILLIONS AT STAKE 


Surpluses That Limit Usefulness as Private or Federal Enterprises 


ican plants out of production. These use 
alcohol made from grains as a principal 
raw material. The strong congressional 
farm bloc surely would protest the loss of 
this market for farm products. 

in total, the synthetic plants can turn 
out 1,100,000 tons annually, against do- 
mestic consumption estimated at a little 
less than that. Boom output here and in 
the Far East would mean production near- 
ly double world needs. So, unless output is 





—Aluminum Co. of America 
ALUMINUM 
2 «a curtailed market 


restricted, a glue of rubber is one sure thing 
among many postwar uncertainties. 
Aircraft plants. Most of the Govern- 
ment aircraft factories promise to become 
ghost plants when the war is over. Then, 
with military demand for planes subsid- 
ing, production is expected to shrink to 5 
or 10 per cent of its wartime peaks: These 
plants cost more than $3,000,000,000. 
Automobile companies and others mak- 
ing plane parts in these factories are in- 
clined to buy some of them. Their plan is 
to convert the new buildings to their own 
uses and abandon their own older and less 
efficient structures. 
Under another 


plan, single aircraft 
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Prominent evens of Strathmore Loteshaed aes No. 55 of a Series 





Does your letterhead say 
“DEPENDABLE SERVICE’*’? 


Kron Fireman made coal an automatic fuel. It began with a 
little “thing-um-a-jig’?..a coal burning contraption, consisting 
of a hopper, a conveyor and a burning grate, used to heat green- 
houses. Today, Iron Fireman includes models for every conceiv- 
able fire stoker job. It has helped fight the battle of fuel shortages 
in war plants. It will shortly restore to householders economical, 


dependable, automatic service. 


The Iron Fireman letterhead, on Strathmore paper, carries 
the message of this service to thousands of daily business con- 
tacts. Your letterhead should express the standing and character 
of your business. With lighter weight paper a wartime necessity, 
quality is more important than ever. The Strathmore watermark 


is your assurance of that quality. 
Strathmore Papers for Letterheads: Strathmore Parchment, 


Strathmore Script, Strathmore Bond, Thistlemark Bond, 
Alexandra Bond, Bay Path Bond and Alexandra Brilliant. 


STRATHMORE es ces: 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 





plants would be subdivided. A number of 
small firms would move in and set up shop 
in their allotted spaces. This proposal igs 
backed by the Smaller War Plants Corp., 
and is regarded favorably by the Defense 
Plant Corp., which, under Sam H. Hus- 
bands, is in charge of most new industries, 

Aluminum and magnesium. No 
market is in sight to keep the new alumi- 
num industry going. Productive capacity 
has grown from 300,000,000 pounds yearly 
to a present 2,219,000,000 pounds. Such 
volume proved too much even for war, and 
some plants have been closed. It is far in 
excess of any foreseeable peacetime re- 
quirements. The Government’s holdings in 
the industry cost $812,000,000. 

A number of aluminum plants, mainly 
in the East, inevitably will be closed. 
Western plants, obtaining power from 
Government hydroelectric plants at rates 
a third of those paid in the East, have a 
better chance to survive. 





‘Harris & Ewing 
DPC’‘s SAM HUSBANDS 
. . . subdivision? 


As for selling the plants, the Aluminum 
Co. of America wanted to buy some. The 
Justice Department vetoed the sale, how- 
ever, holding it would conflict with the 
antitrust laws. DPC now is trying to inter- 
est other companies in entering the alumi- 
num field, particularly concerns already 
established in the metals industry. 

The situation in magnesium is closely 
similar to that in aluminum. 

Pipe lines. War-built pipe lines, costing 
$189,000,000, are expected to stay in busi- 
ness after the war. These lines were laid 
primarily to deliver petroleum products 
to the East Coast when ocean-going tank- 
ers were diverted to war duties. In the 
postwar period, the lines will face compe- 
tition from a new and efficient fleet of 
war-built tankers. But pipe-line costs are 
said to compare favorably with those of 
the tank ships, and it is expected that 
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£0 CLASS... 





Architect-Eliel Saarinen 


for Better Daylighted, More Efficient 
Postwar Public Buildings 


More and more attention is now being concentrated on effi- 
cient design of Postwar Buildings. Industrial, Commercial, 
Federal, State, County, Municipal Buildings . . . Schools, 
Churches, Libraries, Museums, Railroad Stations—all can 
benefit through the improved natural illumination obtainable 
through Daylight Engineering. 

Daylight Engineered buildings provide high illumination 
levels from natural daylight through opening up of the wall 
surfaces with larger window areas. 

The swing toward larger windows in postwar design has been 
accelerated by the advent of Libbey?Owens-Ford THERMO- 
PANE—the new windowpane that insulates. THERMOPANE 
is actually two panes of glass made into a single unit at the 
factory. Its insulating efficiency is obtained through the 
layer of cleaned, dry air which is hermetically-sealed in with 
a patented metal bond. No unusual installation problems are 
encountered because the THERMOPANE unit may be fitted 
into a modified sash just like a pane of regular glass. 

In your plans for postwar public buildings, give full con- 
sideration to the extra benefits of Daylight Engineering and 
the added employee comfort and heat savings available 
through L‘O-F THERMOPANE. Your architect knows about 
this revolutionary new windowpane. Literature available 
from Libbey‘Owens'Ford Glass Company, 2725 Nicholas 
Building, Toledo 3, Ohio,*or your local L*O-F Distributor. 


Copyright 1944, Libbey -Owens-Ford Glass Co. 

















Flooding classrooms with natural daylight helps pupils in their 
work by improving illumination. This school was glazed with 
L*O*F THERMOPANE fo eliminate condensation on ordinary glass. 






Architect—John Latenser and Sons 


Employees in the Omaha, Nebraska office of the Jerpe Commission 
Co., obtain the benefits of abundant natural daylight through a 
wall of glass. Less eyestrain enables them to do more work. 





Architect—Bellman, Gillette and Richards 


LIBBEY: OWENS ° FORD aise ae on vented 


structural glass. It is easily cleaned with 


a Great ame wn GLASS the whisk of a damp cloth. 

















WANTED BY THE ARMED FORCES... 
a convertible calculator, with full 
automatic features. Should elec- 
tricity fail or not be available the 
FRIDEN convertible mechanism 
permits hand crank operation, with- 
out loss of the full automatic oper- 
ating features. Truly a “Combat” 
calculator...ready for action in a 
foxhole, tank, command car, or in 
a headquarters office. Fridén also 
provides BUSINESS with accurate 
figures, combating the shortage 
of competent help. Telephone or 
write your local Fridén Representa- 


tive for complete information and 


availability of these calculators, 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT + SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. «SALES AND SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 





iF a Of fa 


FULLY AUTOMATIC CALCULATOR 
\ in Combat 





Fridén Mechanical and Instructional Service is avail. 





able in approximately 250 Company Controlled Sales 
Agencies throughout the United States and Canada, 








there will be business for both types of 
transportation. The two principal lines, 
the 24-inch and 20-inch tubes from the 
Southwest to the New York-Philadelphia 
area, have been showing a wartime profit 
—$67,500,000, as of the first of the year, 

Shipyards. With an unprecedentedly 
huge American merchant marine already 
on the seas, there will be little for Ameri- 
can shipyards to do when the war is over, 
For a time, a brisk business in repair work 
is expected. But that is to taper off quick- 
ly and shipbuilding will be confined to 
vessels for special purposes, refrigerator 
ships, cruise ships and the like. The Goy- 
ernment has put a little more than $2,000, 
000,000 into ship-construction facilities. 

Steel. Established steel companies are 
anxious to buy and operate Government- 
built steel plants that are situated near the 
traditional steel centers. A total of more 
than $1,000,000,000 has gone into iron and 
steel facilities and the Government owns 
10 per cent of the industry. Much of its 
investment, however, is in a plant in Utah. 
DPC has ordered a study of how this plant 
can be integrated with the needs of the 
West and the possibilities of exporting its 
products to the Orient. 

Tin. One postwar certainty is continued 
operation of the only tin smelter in the 
United States. It was built by the Govern- 
ment at a cost of $665,000. It is in Texas, 
where it can handily receive its raw ma- 
terials from South American mines. Be- 
fore the war, the United States was de- 
pendent upon British-controlled smelters 
for its entire tin supply. 

Munitions. Munitions plants will con- 
tribute little, beyond an element of secur- 
ity, to postwar America. Built at a cost of 
something over $5,000,000,000, they pro- 
duce only war materials and war imple- 
ments. The plan is to keep them in stand- 
by condition, ready to resume production 
in any future emergency. 

To summarize. From this listing, it is 
obvious that postwar usefulness of the 
plants, as a whole, is highly restricted. 
Where major Government holdings are con- 
cerned—rubber, aircraft, aluminum, ship- 
building—capacity has been raised to fan- 
tastic heights. Continued full operation 
could mean only the production of many 
more planes and ships and much more rub- 
ber and aluminum than the world can use. 
Since surplus-building production would be 
unprofitable, it would have to be financed 
by the Government—in competition with 
privately owned sections of the industries. 

But the productive capacity is there. 
Millions of potential postwar jobs are in- 
volved. And the plants can be used as an 
implement for controlling related portions 
of private business. It is for these reasons 
that the more aggressive New Dealers are 
looking avidly at war-built industries. Out 
of the first World War came Muscle Shoals, 
and the New Dealers turned it into TVA. 
They wonder if similar possibilities lie in 
this war’s industrial developments. 
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6 ee o  %” He’s heading h in Pullman comfort—and 
This 1S what a Fox-hole isnt ste i Ae peg Ne to oeacal 


servance of these 5 simple wartime travel rules: 





/ Don’T RESERVE space 2 CANCEL PROMPTLY if 3 TAKE SINGLE SPACE 4 TRAVEL LIGHT—check 5 Don’? TRAVEL unless 
* until sure of going. * your plans change. * when traveling alone. * extra luggage. * it’s essential. 


Why do you help boys like the one above when signed to moving troops. And any wasted Pullman 


you observe these wartime travel rules? bed may mean a disappointed traveler. 
Because Pullman travel is the heaviest in his- Perhaps some boy who knows what a fox-hole is! 
tory, with half the Pullman sleeping cars still as- %& KEEP ON BUYING WAR BONDS— KEEP ON KEEPING THEM! 


PULLMAN 


For more than 80 years, the greatest name in passenger transportation 


© 1945, The Pullman Company 
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TELEVISION, one of the post-war wonders that will be yours, 
depends on electricity. So do your refrigerator, telephone, radio, 
washing machine, lights. Electricity powers the automatic coal- 
stoker in your basement. And remember, most of America’s elec- 
tricity comes from coal! On top of all this—Bituminous Coal 
heats 4 out of every 7 homes in the U.S. Truly, Bituminous Coal 
is the Faithful Servant of Home, Farm, and Industry. 


BITUMINOUS w& COAL 


Faithful Servant of Home, Farm, and Industry! 











COAL IS THE SOURCE 





y = 

. ; 
OF ELECTRIC POWER for most of this 
country’s production lines—it is also a basic material from which 
many products are made, such as plastics, nylon threads, dyes, 
and many drugs—including the new life-saving sulfas! In addi- 
tion, the production of steel, paints, explosives, thousands of 
chemicals, and some 200,000 other products depends on coal] 








“AMERICA NEEDS ELECTRICITY FROM COAL!” 





| Last year, for electric utilities, railroads, 
home, factory, and farm, the coal industry 
produced over 600 million tons... more 
coal than has ever been mined in any year 
in any country in history! And the industry 
is hard at work to make your post-war coal 
for home heating in more uniform sizes, practically dust- 
less—cleaner than ever. 





Surprising facts about Bituminous Coal 


1. Electric utilities are the fifth largest consumers of coal 
...using in excess of 76 million tons annually! More 
electricity is generated from coal than from all other 
sources combined! 

2. Electricity generated from coal costs less to produce— 
by a wide margin—than electricity generated from “free” 
water power! And modern coal-burning steam plants are 
the most efficient power-generating plants. 


3. Experts say that without electric power generated 
from coal, over 700 million additional workers would be 
required for America’s annual industrial production. 


Bituminous Coal Institute, 60 E. 42nd St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
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After the German war does collapse, as it may before very long..... 

Army-Navy will keep a tight hold on Government policy for several months; 
will check any scramble of war industry to shift from war to nonwar output. 

Materials will be released sparingly for civilian industry use. 

Authorizations to make automobiles, other civilian durables, to expand 
civilian construction will be granted with care, will be designed not to cause 
a runaway shift from war production that still will be needed. 

Man-power controls will be used to prevent a stampede from war plants. 

In brief, there will be an effort to bring an orderly shift from a two-war 
to a one-war basis. There will be a tight rein on materials and man power at 
least until the first wave of uncertainty has subsided. 

But: Talk by some officials of a war production level as high for one war 
as for two involves quite an admixture of hot air, quite a generous use of im- 
agination. Purpose is to try to induce businessmen not to be concerned by the 
imminence of war ending in Europe, not to turn minds back to reconversion. 























In the first year of no German war, of continuing Japanese war..... 

Munitions outlays, now at the rate of $53,800,000,000 a year, will fall to 
about $32,000,000,000, a decline of $21,800,000,000 or about 40 per cent. 

Outlays for war construction will drop about 50 per cent, to $1,000,000,000. 

Pay, subsistence, travel and other nonmunitions outlays will drop about 
$6,500,000,000, to $26,500,000,000, or a decline of about 25 per cent. 

That still would leave more than $59,000,000,000 in war spending, which is 
not an amount to be scoffed at, but it would represent a one-third cut. It is to 
mean that there must be a broad reconversion from war to nonwar activity in 
U.S. industry after one war ends. Take contrary reports with a grain of salt. 






























Now to translate the cut in war spending into more specific terms..... 

In the first six months after German war ends, with continuing Japanese war: 

Industry's over-all production rate, now 2350 per cent: of 1935-39 average, 
will average about 20 per cent lower than that in first six months of one war. 

Durable goods industries, war industries will average 28 per cent lower. 

Nondurable goods industries will average about 9 per cent lower. 

Merchant ship construction is likely to be off 50 to 60 per cent on an 
average for this six-month period. Steel production, output of the aircraft 
| industry, machinery production, will average between 25 and 30 per cent lower 
than the present. 

Construction revival will be slow in this period, owing to scarce material. 

Gasoline output, now 40 per cent diverted to war, will be allowed to flow a 
bit more freely to civilians. Civilian share might rise to 70 per cent. 

Rubber industry output can be shifted back in the civilian direction. 

Woolen and worsted goods, now going 60 per cent to miiitary use, will be 
released somewhat more freely for civilians, easing a now tight situation. 

Paper industry output, now going 350 per cent to war, can be shifted a bit. 

Railroad freight traffic will drop sharply in the one-war period. 

The point is that very marked changes must be expected after German war 
ends despite official efforts to divert thinking away from that subject. It is 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


va 


necessary for businessmen to be aware of these prospective changes when planning. 


There are these other things to expect in the period after German war..eece 
Civilian employment will decline; will probably show a net drop of more 
than 3,000,000 by the end of six months after German war, with one war going on. 
Factory pay rolls will average about 20 per cent lower in that period. 
Decline in other income payments will be under 10 per cent. 

Farm income will drop somewhat. 

Retail trade in this period will average slightly lower. 

Wholesale prices and living costs probably will decline temporarily; will 
reflect uncertainty, but can be expected to rebound later. 

















This much tax relief for corporations, affecting 1945 income, is probable 
if German war does end in the weeks just ahead..... 

1. Excess-profits tax refund bonds will be made negotiable in part. A 
total of about $2,700,000,000 of these bonds is outstanding or soon will be. 

2. Postwar excess=-profits tax credit is likely then to be eliminated in 
case of 1945 income. Effect would be to change the excess-profits tax rate from 
the present gross rate of 95 per cent to a net rate of 85.5 per cent. 

3. Excess-profits tax specific exemption is likely to be raised from the 
present $10,000 to $25,000. Thousands of corporations would be aided. 

4. Allowances for depreciation will be liberalized. 

Those four changes are under study now by Congress-Treasury experts, are in 
line to receive rather quick approval in event of German war end. That is about 
all of the tax relief to expect on 1945 income, however. It is the most to hope 
for unless Congress is to show no concern over the unbalanced budget. 

Even a one-ocean war is to involve a deficit of above $40,000,000,000. A 
deficit of that kind, under present tax rates, doesn't suggest lower rates. 

















Henry Wallace, as Secretary of Commerce, will be aggressive, will seek to 
put life into a Department that has been slipping since days of Herbert Hoover. 

Under the now=-probable Wallace administration..... 

Job planning for postwar will center in the Commerce Department; will be 
built around the idea of a Government-guided economy, around the idea that it 
is the responsibility of Government to make sure all who want to work can work. 

New Deal group of economists, now scattered, will have a new haven. 

Patent Office policy will come under the critical eye of the Secretary; 
will be brought to public attention. Mr. Wallace long has contended that patent 
policy in U.S. favors monopoly. He can't do anything about it without approval 
of Congress, which is not likely to be forthcoming. He can criticize, however. 

Bureau of Standards will come under critical attention; will be turned into 
an agency to give technical aid to small business, to advise the general public 
on-quality of industry's products, if Mr. Wallace can have his way. Again, 
much depends on Congress, which is likely to be cool to policy change now. 

A Bureau of Industrial Economics is likely to emerge from the present 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce; is to fill the role for industry that 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics fills for agriculture, if Mr. Wallace can 
induce Congress to finance the change. Commerce now gets $2,500,000 for this 
work; Agriculture, $45,000,000. 

And: It may be that the new Secretary can sell U.S. businessmen on his ideas 
of the Government's role in assuring full employment. In England, the men who 
share the ideas of Mr. Wallace have been given knighthoods and peerages. The 
British businessmen are counting on Lord Keynes and Sir William Beveridge to 
guide them through their postwar troubles. Wallace ideas are the same. 














RFC policies, if administered by Fred Vinson, as now expected, will not be 
far different from those of Jesse Jones. 
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KEEP THAT GUARD UP! 


PRODUCERS OF HAMILTON STEAM AND DIESEL ENGINES, 
CANNON AND MACHINE TOOLS 
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will History Repeat? Will failures multiply again? No one 


knows. That’s why manufacturers and wholesalers in over 150 lines of business 


carry American Credit Insurance. . . an 


American Credit Insurance GUARANTEES PAYMENT of your accounts 
receivable for goods shipped . . . pays you when your customers can’t. Don’t face 
the uncertain future unprotected. Write now for more information to: American 
Credit Indemnity Company of New York, Dept. 44, First National Bank Building, 


Baltimore 2, Md. 
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Failures Multiplied after World War I. As one result... 
from the 1919 level . . . credit losses paid by American Credit Insurance jumped 
more than 2000% in three years. For many companies, Credit Insurance pre- 
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Representative Andrew Jackson 
May holds the distinction of being the 
first man ever to push a labor-draft bill 
through either branch of Congress. Mr, 
May is coauthor of the “work-or-jail” bill, 
just passed by the House. Under that 
measure, men 18 through 44 could be as- 
signed to war production jobs, and, if they 
refuse, they could be imprisoned for five 
years and fined $10,000. For the United 
States, with its traditions of personal lib- 
erty, this is stern stuff. It directs attention 
to the man who wrote the measure. 

Mr. May and the draft. Mr. May, 
chairman of the House Military Affairs 
Committee, did not like the idea at first. 
He accepted it, finally, only because he dis- 





REPRESENTATIVE MAY 
... stern stuff in the law 


liked the alternative of national service 
legislation covering everyone to even a 
greater extent. Mr. May, in fact, does not 
relish drafting people at all. At frequent 
intervals, he has been at odds with the 
recommendations of Maj. Gen. Lewis B. 
Hershey, head of Selective Service. 

On one such occasion, in July, 1942, Mr. 
May opposed extension of the draft to 
married men and to youths of 18 and 19. 
Such action would be entirely unnecessary, 
Mr. May said, because the war would be 
over in six months anyway. His prediction 
—off by two years thus far—attracted 
much attention. Mr. May declined to dis- 
close the source of his information. That, 
he said, was a “military secret.” 

But, in this instance, as in most of his 
disagreements with Selective Service, Mr. 
May finally came around to seeing things 
the Army way, and to taking a prominent 
part in passing legislation the Army wanted. 

Mr. May and national defense. This 
probably was due to the fact that, much 
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dis- Here’s how simple it is—just call a 
Ditto Business Systems engineer to dis- 
cover the best ways to fit Ditto methods 
and machines to your own individual 
requirements. A Ditto Business System, 
designed especially for you, will carry the 
load in every phase of your operations— 
PAYROLLS All records from one single 
writing! 

ORDER BILLING: Eliminate 90 per 
cent of all typing! 

PRODUCTION: Use Ditto—save up to 
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PURCHASING: Get raw materials into 


your plant 10 days faster! 
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Write today for sample Ditto Systems 


DITTO, Inc., 644 S. Oakley Bivd., Chicago 12, Illinois 
Manufacturers of Business Machines and Supplies 
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as he dislikes the draft’s encroachment 
upon personal liberties, Mr. May, in peace 
or war, long has been an ardent advocate 
of the utmost in national defense measures, 
His views on these matters happened to 
conflict with his ideas on the draft, but 
won in the end. 

Otherwise, Mr. May’s “billions for de- 
fense” attitude has made him very useful 
in his post as chairman of the Military 
Affairs Committee. In wartime, this is one 
of the really important House committees, 
Through it have been channeled all the 
Army’s vast expansion and armament pro- 
grams. Mr. May has been in the lead 
throughout in giving the Army what the 
Army thought it needed. 

Mr. May‘s background. Mr. May 
came to Congress 14 years ago from the 
hill country of Kentucky. He was born, he 
emphasizes in his Congressional Directory 
autobiography, “on Beaver Creek” in 
Floyd County. He attended the county 
schools, taught in them, took a law de- 
gree, and then went at once into politics, 
After eight years as county prosecutor, Mr, 
May turned to business and, for two dec- 
ades, enjoyed what he describes as an “ac- 
tive and successful business career.” At 
one time, he was president of the Beaver 
County Coal Co. 

Later, politics appealed again. He ran 
for Congress in 1928, a Democrat in a 
heavily Republican district, and was 
beaten badly. Undiscouraged, he tried 
again in 1930 and won. By 1938, the 
seniority process had made him chairman 
of the Military Affairs Committee. 

On the way up, Mr. May collided with 
the New Deal. His Committee was in 
charge of Tennessee Valley Authority 
legislation. Mr. May opposed it. He had 
sold his Kentucky coal interests, but 
memories of the coal business were fresh. 
The Tennessee Valley Authority hydro- 
electric program, he thought, would 
eliminate the principal customers of the 
Kentucky mines, private utilities, which 
generated their electricity from coal. The 
private utility plants, he said, “use both 
coal and labor,” and “the TVA plants use 
neither.” 

Essentially a conservative Southerner, 
Mr. May fought the Administration on a 
number of other New Deal proposals. 

Mr. May personally. Mr. May is a 
bulky man with dark, aquiline features 
and piercing, deeply set black eyes. Near- 
ing 70, he is filled with a bustling energy, 
and talks excitedly whether he is debating 
a point on the floor of the House or 
carrying on a private conversation with a 
colleague. Although very approachable, 
Mr. May has little time for pleasantries. 

He has worked hard and devotedly at 
the assignment which the war brought to 
him, a point that is realized and ap- 
preciated in Army circles. With months of 
war still ahead, much will be heard from 
Mr. May before the final victory is 
achieved. 
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use The B29 is more than just big. This aluminum in starter cable has cut the 
newest bomber ranges farther . . . hits cable weight in half on our heavy bomber 
new speeds... reaches new ceilings... and . fighter planes. Such aluminum 
lugs bigger bomb loads than any plane starter cable is manufactured by the 
is @ ever carried before. Reduction of weight Wire and Cable Division of Auto-Lite. 
in the construction of this new super- 
fortress plays an important part in making 
ting such performances possible. 





This new type cable is one of many con- 
tributions Auto-Lite is making to help 
improve the mechanized weapons of 
th a For example, the revolutionary use of America’s Armed Forces. 
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Have you noticed the rising A CaS 
number of large Dishonesty 
losses reported in the press? d Ny, 
Does this mean the pendulum Gah ays” 


is swinging toward another pe- 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, 








riod of unusual embezzlements — Eprror’s Nore: Brief letters of com- 
as it ait to the early 20s and ment and suggestions are invited. Those : 
early 30s? not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. ‘ 





Service for Cadet Nurses? 
Sir:—I was interested in the article, 
“A Waste of Nurses” (USN, Feb. 2). 


Bond and th~ 

of an individual application by 
each employee still have a restraining 
influence . . . That a thorough investi- 




















Geen So flr g What has happened to all the recent 
ing Company to the employer. _ | graduates of the Cadet Nurse Corps? 
We have had over 60 years experi- | It seems to me that, if the Government 
ence in Dishonesty Insurance and in needed nurses badly enough to pay for 
dealing with defaulters . .. Our service | the students’ training, they should be 
Dhasiess- tee coetinest oi | placed in the service upon graduation. 
expertly gona to fit your particular I have noted that WACS outrank the 
needs. If you have any doubt about nurses, and a promotion in the Nurse 
your present ee ge or if you are Corps seems exceptionally hard to get. 


Also, that WACS are made surgical as- 
sistants, when it requires three years for a 
nurse to qualify for such technique. 

Mrs. W. C. Piver, Jr., R.N. 
Collingswood, N. J. ) 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY Opposing a National Service Act 


The following answer to the ques- 
tion, “Would enactment of a national 
service act after three years of war be 
the answer to the growing man-power 

emergency?” was received too late for 

ath i Se eee “3 the Jan. 26 issue. 

Soca Oraanonialh NEMA. Adudroos’ hebwe'. The answer is “No.” I am unalterably 
opposed to compelling any of our citizens 
to render labor to another private citizen. 
This would be involuntary _ servitude. 
While I believe that democratic co-oper- 
ative measures will meet our needs, cer- 
tainly compulsory work cannot be exacted 
unless the Government seizes and operates 
the plants and eliminates all elements of 


_ unprotected, we will gladly serve you 
through one of our ae or your own 
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MUSSER FORESTS, Inc. Indiana, 
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gain or reward to the private citizen. 
: : . Cincinnati, Ohio Grorce M. Harrison it 
bi har gaa ve a wg — 4 Grand President, Brotherhood of Rail- ie 
ee ee ee eee ee way and Steamship Clerks, Freight Han- a 
we) T@ dlers, Express and Station Employes ' 

* * * 

an 
POWER MOV YER On Utilizing Our Man Power tit 
Ws 7. | Sir:—In your article, “New Search for shi 
TORO MANUFACTURING CORP’N, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA Man Power” (USN, Jan. 12, 1945), vou : 
dwell on the number available in the 4-F is 1 
classification. A large percentage of the pat 


4-F’s could not pass the physical examina- 


° : s : : it | 
ordens tion required to get into industry. in 


In my opinion, the answer lies in the 


Wait for the new Hamiltons. They’ll 
be the loveliest watches you’ve ever 
seen. The most accurate, too, thanks 
to our experience making highly pre- 

















soir cok ponents _ “ pane DIVIDEND No. 140 / number of young men in Government = 
neighborhood jeweler's store. An interim dividend of forty cents service and the proper utilization of man ’ 
(40¢) per share has been declared power in the shipyards. I sincerely be- 
a A ae ’ ae) a on the capital stock of The Borden lieve if all cost-plus contracts were 
papas pear. aoe = sn changed to lump-sum contracts, most of 
The Walch of Radwad. HAecuracy og ree er the man-power troubles would be over. , — 
of business February 15, 1945. ting W Buse 
A WATCH WORTH WAITING FOR E. L. NOETZEL Longview, Wash. ALLACE DUMP 
January 30, 1945 Treasurer 
Hamilton Watch Company, l ter, Penna ROE A RL RSIS ALAS ARRAS ISI 66 THE UNITED STATES NEWS 
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PON THE SKILL and energy of their forgers has 

often depended the very existence of nations. For 

through the centuries the major products of the forge 
have been the weapons of war. 

During this war the demand for forgings has been at 
an all-time high. This stems from the need for vast quan- 
tities of shells and guns, and for tough forged parts for 
ships, planes, tanks, and other war equipment. 

Typical of the increased use of forgings in this war 
is the Flying Fortress. This plane has so many forged 
parts—more than 3200, exclusive of ball bearings—that 
it has often been referred to as the “Flying Forging.” 
In it there are forgings of nearly all sizes, types, shapes, 
and metals. 

As with other industries that have a vital role in the 





production of weapons for our armed forces, Gulf 
quality petroleum products are widely used by the 
forging industry. Gulf Service Engineers consult reg- 
ularly with operating men in leading forge shops, and 
prescribe the right lubricants, cutting and quenching 
oils for each particular requirement. This close co-opera- 
tion between Gulf Engineers and shop men has been an 
important factor in keeping equipment up to maximum 
production on round-the-clock schedules, 

This same co-operative engineering counsel is avail- 
able to you, no matter what kind of products you manu- 
facture or what type of equipment you operate. Call in 
a Gulf Service Engineer today and discuss your problems 
with him—he can help you speed up production and 
cut maintenance costs. 


Gulf Oil Corporation + Gulf Refining Company 





Boston - 
New Orleans - 


Division Sales Offices: 
New York - Philadelphia : Pittsburgh - Atlanta 
Houston - Louisville + Toledo 
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Allied Study of Peace Feelers . . . Labor Coolness 
Toward FDR...Payment for Lend-Lease Surplus? 


Roosevelt-Stalin-Churchill are get- 
ting and are considering peace feelers 
from the Germans, but remain ada- 
mant in the view that any surrender 
must be made without conditions, 
leaving the victors free to carry out 
any policies with regard to Germany 
that they decide upon. A peace deal 
will depend upon ability of German 
Army leadership to break free from 
Hitler control. 


xk *& 


Russian reconquest of Poland left 
Roosevelt-Churchill very little lever- 
age in trying to induce Stalin to com- 
promise either upon boundaries or 
upon the shape of the government to 
be set up in Poland. 


* * -* 


General de Gaulle, for France, did not 
get invited to the full-dress meetings 
of the Big Three because many of the 
questions considered were to be purely 
military. France is not in a position to 
contribute greatly to the military sit- 
uation either in Europe or the Far 
East. 


x * * 


Some Senators who opposed confirma- 
tion of Henry Wallace to be Secretary 
of Commerce were given to under- 
stand that the President personally 
would not be too unhappy if the for- 
mer Vice President were edged grace- 
fully out of public office. Mr. Roose- 
vel never has taken kindly to officials 
who have independent political ambi- 
tions and who have a following in the 
groups that the President depends 
upon for support. 


xk * 


Mr. Wallace has so firmly entrenched 
himself as a political leader of the left- 
of-center political groups in labor and 
agriculture that the White House 
group is much concerned. The Presi- 
dent never had expected that his prom- 
ise of 60,000,000 jobs and hiseconomic 
bill of rights would be taken so literal- 
ly or be exploited so effectively as Mr. 
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Wallace is taking and exploiting them. 
Mr. Roosevelt thought he was ex- 
pressing himself in very general terms. 


x kk 


There is some inside comment that 
U. S. hesitation in delivering an all-out 
blow against the Germans on the West 
Front at this time may give those Ger- 


man armies another long count such. 


as they used in Italy to recover when 
on the verge of a knockout. General 
Eisenhower has proved cautious since 
he was fooled by the Germans in De- 
cember. 


x * * 


British agreement to pay something 
for 38,000 Lend-Leased U.S. machine 
tools sets a precedent for disposal of 
other Lend-Lease materials that will 
be abroad when war ends. The British 
deal suggests that Lend-Lease recipi- 
ents will be expected to buy, and will 
not be given, the goods that they will 
want to retain. U.S. keeps title to 
everything that is Lend-Leased, so 
that some basis of postwar disposal 
has to be worked out. 


xk kk 


James Byrnes,War Mobilizer, cracked 
down on the plan of the new Surplus 
Property Board to set up a big nation- 
wide organization to handle surplus 
property disposal. The Board will 
confine itself primarily to policy 
formation, at least temporarily. 


x *k * 


Maury Maverick, head of the Smaller 
War Plants Corp., is unlikely to get 
authority from Congress to set up in 
business tens of thousands of return- 
ing veterans, utilizing surplus war ma- 
terials. The idea is that veterans could 
become retailers to dispose of vast 
stores of all kinds of surplus Army 
and Navy consumer goods, ranging 
from canned vegetables to clothing 
and hardware. 


x * * 


Francis Biddle, as Attorney General, 
is giving a headache to officials try- 
ing to sell surplus war plants by his 


insistence upon a minute examination 
of every proposed sale to a big cor- 
poration. The Attorney General wants 
to make sure that no sale will tend to 
promote monopoly. Congress gave 
him that job. 


x * * 


Fred Vinson, present head of the 
Office of Economic Stabilization, will 
be acceptable to the Senate as head 
of the Federal Loan Agency if Presi- 
dent Roosevelt decides to offer him 
the job that Jesse Jones has held. 


* © SF 


If Marvin Jones, now War Food Ad- 
ministrator, returns to his job as 
judge on the Court of Claims after 
German war ends, as he may, then 
the tenure of Claude Wickard as Sec- 
retary of Agriculture in the fourth 
term may be brief. Mr. Wickard’s ten- 
ure is related to that of Mr. Jones. 


x * * 


Labor leaders who did most to create 
the organization that produced a 
fourth term for Mr. Roosevelt now are 
becoming extremely cool in their atti- 
tude to the President. The President 
has shown diminishing enthusiasm for 
their political ideas since the election. 


xk * 


An air parcel post system is being 
talked about by Government planners, 
who now are convinced that, after the 
war, nearly all nonlocal first-class mail 
will be moved by air and not by rail, 
or, in the case of foreign mail, by boat. 


x * * 


Republican leaders in the House are 
prepared to try to tack an amendment 
on the George bill, separating the jobs 
of Loan Administrator and Secretary 
of Commerce, that would deny the 
Secretary of Commerce the right to 
sit on the board of directors of the Ex- 
port-Import Bank. An effort also will 
be made to block a merger between 
the Foreign Economic Administration 
and the Commerce Department that 
Henry Wallace is scheduled to head. 
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HE U. S. B-29 SUPERFORTRESS lands at break- 

neck speed. Its 120,000 pounds “hits bottom” with 
a terrific impact—equivalent to that of a jeep coming 
straight down from the Observation Platform of the 
Empire State Building. 

The six huge rubber tires and tubes of the sky giants 
stand this tremendous strain landing after landing. 

For almost every war machine from the giant bomber 
down to the motorcycle, Goodyear today turns out 
similarly tough tires... by the thousands... 

Unusual production problems had to be solved: A 
modern laboratory — largest of its kind—was set up to 
check resistance of tires to landing pressures and other 
strain. Several completely new plants were built to 
produce vast quantities of highest quality synthetic 
rubber. Intricate tire-making equipment is operated 
day and night at peak efficiency. 

Shell Lubrication Engineers are continually check- 
ing, rechecking, at Goodyear to insure expert lubrication. 
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SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY, greatest name in 





Among the Shell Industrial Lubricants which are 
speeding production at Goodyear are: 


SHELL TURBO OILS to keep down rust and sludge 
in high-pressure turbine units. 


SHELL VIRGO OILS for routing and high speed drill- 
ing...plus thousands of gallons of Shell engine lu- 
bricants, fuel oils, and high-octane gasoline, for use in 
testing Goodyear products. 

* * * 

As war production goes all out for victory, proper 
lubrication is vital. Yesterday’s solution in Jubrica- 
tion is seldom good enough for today! At Shell’s re- 
search laboratories, lubricants are constantly being im- 
proved. Shell Engineers apply these improvements in 
the field. 

Make sure the machines in your 
plant get the bencfit of all that’s 
new in lubrication. Call the Shell 


Lubrication Engineer. 


_ For distinguished service ... Shell’s 
on Martinez and Wood River Refineries 


have been awarded the Army-Navy ‘’E“ 
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rubber, makes the B-29’s mammoth tires—which smack the 
ground with average impact of a jeep dropped 1200 feet! To Goodyear production, Shell contributes 8 vital Industrial Lubricants. 
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70 FACE THE FUTURE 


Here’s the drama that comes off a drawing board .. . 
first of a series of new engines now in service on the 


East-West route of the Pennsylvania Railroad! Capable 


bah Wy " RES (RS id . ‘ ; 
| ay eer of speeds up to 120 miles an hour... different in 





Us ; 
"4 aii, ‘ Sa , 
|! FY design . . . this long streamlined giant not only marks 
MK Zi a another forward stride in the science of railroading— 

it is indicative of the spirit of progress in an industry 


vital to the welfare of America, now and in the future. 
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BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS * 50,503 entered the Armed Forces ve 516 have given their lives for their Country 
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